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Germans vote against rearming? 
Voters of the two states of Hesse and Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden (U. S. Zone) went to the polls on Novem- 
ber 19 to elect new Parliaments. They proceeded to 
give a sound trouncing to Bonn Chancelor Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union. Dr. Kurt Schumacher’s 
Social Democratic Party came to life with a bang and, 
after a dynamic campaign, emerged from the fray 
with a substantial margin in both the new Parliaments. 
What is noteworthy about the vote is that it was 
cast largely on the central issue of Germany’s rearma- 
ment as part of the defense of the West. At first blush 
it would seem that Germans have voted against rearm- 
ing, that the defeated in the last war, as observers 
have concluded, are not willing to fight again. This is, 
however, an oversimplification of the meaning of the 
vote. First, rearmament, though a large issue, was not 
the only one—free enterprise was another. Again, the 
smaller Free Democratic Party made good gains in 
Hesse, though it supports Adenauer’s view of rearm- 
ing. Finally, even Dr. Schumacher, though demand- 
ing immediately after the returns a general election 
so that all Germans could have their say on rearming, 
admitted that this vote was but a “temporary no” to 
the whole question. What the vote proves, then, is 
not that the Germans are against all rearming, but 
that they may be (judging from this sampling) 
against rearmament on a basis of inequality with other 
nations of the West (see pp. 275-277 of this issue). 
At any rate, the vote may have one untoward result— 
it may further complicate the efforts of the West to 
bring Germany into the picture of a militarily strong 
Europe. If this is regrettable, another feature of the 
vote was admirable—in both states the Communists 
failed to get at least five per cent of the votes and 
accordingly will have no seats in either Parliament. 


Red Chinese enigma 

What sort of people are the Chinese Communists? 
What do they really want in Korea? Such questions 
bothered UN delegates as they awaited the coming of 
the delegation from Peiping. By the week ending No- 
vember 18 it was clear that the UN would not act on 
Chinese intervention in Korea until Communist Gen- 
eral Wu Hsieu-chuan, due to arrive in New York on 
November 24, could have his say. On November 16, 
President Truman clarified the American position. 
Neither the United States nor the UN has any designs 
on Chinese territory, stated the President. The day be- 
fore, Secretary of State Dean Acheson had said that 
the United States was willing to discuss Chinese- 
Korean interests, but within limits. If Red China meant 
to “precipitate a grave crisis, then that must be met 
with all the resolution at our command.” The Chinese 
response ridiculed the President’s protestations of good 
faith. Yet, in spite of her bellicose attitude, China’s 
intervention in Korea is still somewhat of a mystery. 
Since the first Chinese Red onslaught, the UN army 
has rolled slowly but steadily forward. Some Chinese 
regiments have seemingly melted away. There have 
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been instances of special kindness to American pris- 
oners, and in some cases the Chinese have sent them 
safely back to our ranks. There are reports that at least 
one former regiment of Chiang Kai-shek’s army, now 
under Communist command, has revolted against or- 
ders to cross the Yalu River. While the Peiping regime 
may have succeeded in forcing itself onto the world 
diplomatic scene, in so doing it appears to have bitten 
off in Korea more than it can chew. The bellicose atti- 
tude may be a sham. Therefore let the UN beware of 
any hasty package deals giving Red China a voice in 
the Korean peace settlement, and/or a seat in the UN, 
in return for abandoning its aggression. After all, its 
aggression in Korea was directed against the UN itself. 


CIO convention 

In its militant, turbulent fifteen-year-old history, the 
CIO has never had a convention like the one which 
opened last week in Chicago. With all the old familiar 
Stalinist faces missing, the delegates had scarcely any- 
thing to fight about. There was a minor controversy 
over the filling of one place on the executive board. 
Following reports that John Green, president of the 
Shipbuilders, was ready to resign his post, the stormy 
leader of the Transport Workers, Michael Quill, 
promptly tossed his hat into the ring and went seeking 
support. In the midst of the Quill campaign, Mr. 
Green changed his mind and indicated that he still 
wanted his seat on the CIO board. It was doubtful 
whether this conflict would seriously disturb the 
convention. The only prospect for a real floor fight 
was furnished by the Resolutions Committee when it 
reported out—by a 12 to 5 vote—a resolution favoring 
public distribution of publicly produced power. The 
Utility Workers, who maintain that their members are 
better paid by privately owned than by publicly owned 
utilities, were prepared to fight the resolution to a 
finish. Their chief opponents were said to be Walter 
Reuther of the Auto Workers, Emil Rieve of the Tex- 
tile Workers, and Joseph Curran of the Maritime 
Workers. There was a chance that even this contro- 
versy might be side-tracked by a compromise formula. 
Despite the labor rebuff in the recent election, no fight 
loomed over the Political Action Committee. All the 
big CIO leaders are convinced that PAC must be con- 
tinued at all costs. It was a united family that assembled 
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in Chicago, a family, as President Philip Murray told 
the delegates, that had gained in membership and 
strength despite the expulsion last year of its Commu- 
nist-dominated affiliates. 


Non-wage labor costs 

In a study conducted in 1948, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce found that the non-wage labor costs of 186 
companies for the previous year amounted to 19.2 
cents an hour on the average, and added up to an 
annual total of $393 a worker. That came to 14.4 per 
cent of the payroll. Recently the Chamber published 
figures for 1949 which showed that non-wage labor 
costs of these firms had risen to 24.8 cents an hour over 
1947 and amounted to 16.2 per cent of the payroll. 
Under the heading of non-wage labor costs, the Cham- 
ber counted 1) legally required payments, such as 
Social Security and Workmen’s Compensation; 2) pay- 
ments for time not worked, such as paid holidays and 
paid lunch periods; 3) pensions and insurance pay- 
ments; 4) miscellaneous payments, including bonuses, 
profit-sharing checks, awards for suggestions. From a 
study of a wider group of 690 companies, the Chamber 
concluded that in 1949 legally required payments 
amounted to 4.3 cents an hour, payments for time not 
worked to 9.8 cents, pension and insurance payments 
to 7.4 cents, and miscellaneous payments to 2.2 cents. 
The grand total was 23.7 cents an hour, or 16 per cent 
of the payroll. Since these figures do not fully reflect 
the pensions negotiated in 1949, the cost of non-wage 
labor factors, expressed as a percentage of payrolls. 
was somewhat higher than 16 per cent. 


.. and their economic impact 

Since non-wage labor costs have only recently as- 
sumed much importance, it is impossible to dogmatize 
about their economic impact. It would appear, how- 
ever, that during prosperous times they are a relatively 
minor burden on industry. This conclusion is suggested 
by the fact that at the very time these costs were sky- 
rocketing, industry has been earning record profits. 
What will happen during any downturn in the cycle 
that approaches the magnitude of a depression is any- 
body’s guess. Naturally businessmen, sensitive to fixed 
costs, are apprehensive. It should be noted, though, 
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that many non-wage labor payments are not rigidly 
fixed costs, but vary with the size of the payroll. That 
is true of social security and workmen’s compensation 
payments. Furthermore, when men are laid off, they 
are not paid for lunch periods, or, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for holidays and vacations; and when 
profits are small, bonuses and profit-sharing checks are 
no problem at all. There is a possibility, too, that the 
security and incentives provided by some types of non- 
wage labor costs increase the efficiency of the workers 
and thus pay for themselves. Here is an interesting 
subject of investigation which some of our graduate 
schools might profitably purste. 


Schools in Eastern Germany 
“And what about religion in the Eastern Zone of 
Germany,” we asked our visitor, a priest whose parish 
is in the British sector of Berlin, but who has traveled 
widely in the Russian Zone. “Do you think the Rus- 
sians and the German Communists have succeeded in 
alienating many from the Church?” It didn’t require 
much thought before he answered. “No, definitely not 
—not among the older people. But the young—that’s 
another question. The textbooks that must be used in 
all the schools are horrible. They are filled with the 
stale propaganda against the Church that was in vogue 
seventy years ago. Give the Communists another five 
years, and we will have lost most of the youth.” His 
word-of-mouth report underlined recent press releases. 
From Berlin on November 15, for example, came a no- 
tice of the extent to which schools in Saxony-Anhalt 
are being shaped after the Soviet pattern. Here are 
some items: 
The curriculum in the Eastern Zone must be based 
on the materialistic philosophy and outlook on life. 
., . It is nonsense to talk of freedom. Nobody is 
free, for every one is dependent on his needs, his 
surroundings and the conditions under which he 
lives... . Each teacher must first and foremost be 
an official of the S. E. D. [the Communist-domi- 
nated Party] and therefore be politically active. 
.. . It is the degree of his political activity that 
decides the value of any teacher. 
Teachers get the flat warning that they must support 
the Free German Youth Movement (Communist suc- 
cessor to the infamous Hitlerjugend), and are told that 
“it is only a question of time” before the religious in- 
struction still permitted in classrooms will be wiped 
out, 


.. +. go according to plan 

What plan? The plan under which Russian youth 
for thirty years have been shaped into loyal members 
of the Komsomols. (This is an abbreviated form of 
“The All-Union Leninist Communist Union of Youth.” 
Comprising young people between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-six, the Komsomols had, in 1949, ten mil- 
lion members in the Soviet Union.) And how are the 
members of the Komsomols taught? The answer can be 
found in a booklet recently issued by The Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C., Young Communists in 
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the USSR. It is the translation of a Russian document 
published by the Ministry of the Armed Forces of the 
USSR, the Section of Propaganda and Agitation of the 
Central Committee of the Young Communist League. 
The whole document must be read to realize its hor- 
rible import, but here is the section that treats of the 
education of Communist youth as regards religion: 
The remnants of the past find their expression also 
in various superstitions and prejudices which per- 
meate youth. Over the course of centuries, religion 
has been the bulwark of darkness, ignorance and 
lack of culture. The ruling exploiting classes make 
use of religion. With the help of religion they hold 
the masses of the people in submission, inculcate 
in them the spirit of Christian humility, poison 
the consciousness of the people and distract them 
from the struggle for the reconstruction of life on 
earth 
Accordingly, the booklet continues, the Communist 
Party “conducts broad scientific educational propa- 
ganda” to free the laboring masses from “religious 
prejudice.” It demands the cooperation of the Kom- 
somol, which 
always has considered and still considers religion a 
delusion which poisons the hearts of young peo- 
ple. . . . The Komsomol cannot be neutral with 
regard to religion. Thoughtful and patient anti- 
religious propaganda is a component part of the 
Communist education of youth. 
Such is the education to which Eastern German youth 
are being progressively subjected. Will it take even five 
years before they are lost to the Church and to human 
decency? 


Blood without race tags 

A source of stupid misunderstanding was cleared 
up for once and all by the action of the American 
National Red Cross at its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago. The organization decided to eliminate the 
racial designation of donors in its blood-collecting pro- 
gram, so that there would be no way to tell, once it 
was donated, whether the blood came from a member 
of the white, Negro, Oriental or any other racial group. 
The term “blood,” in popular language, has often been 
confused with heredity, and objections were raised 
even during the Second World War to the idea that 
wounded American soldiers might be given transfu- 
sions from Negro or Japanese donors. Stubborn ad- 
herence to this idea, with its emotional background, 
led to continued protests not only from Negroes but 
from many others, who pointed out that the blood 
itself does not carry the units of heredity, and that 
biologists agree that all human blood is alike. No 
amount of blood taken from a Chinese or a Negro 
will alter the color of anybody’s skin or affect his or 
his children’s hereditary characteristics. The well- 
known differences of the four so-called blood types 
and the presence or absence of the Rh factor, which 
need to be considered in any blood transfusion, have 
nothing to do with racial affiliations. As it was, the 
Red Cross had entered the racial designations merely 
for purposes of medical research, along with other 





comparative data. Their elimination, however, will 
put an end to much friction, and to an ill-conceived 
symbol of race prejudice. 


Nordic nonsense 

The “Medicine” column of Newsweek for October 30 
reports that 1,500 men and women were sterilized at 
government expense in the United States during 1949, 
an increase of 169 over the previous year. The figures 
were compiled, Newsweek indicated, by Birthright, 
Inc., of Princeton, N. J., which added tke claim that 98 
per cent of the sterilizations were voluntary—a wholly 
unlikely conclusion in view of the compulsory charac- 
ter of many of the sterilization laws of the States. 
Newsweek took Birthright’s word for it that an un- 
identified “special study” made in New Hampshire 
convinced “eugenics experts” that operations on poten- 
tial parents have prevented the birth of 19,180 mentally 
deficient children since 1927, when the State’s compul- 
sory sterilization law went into effect. ‘When chal- 
lenged, Newsweek explained that the story had been 
given to the “Weekly Magazine of News Significance” 
by one Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, and was based on re- 
ports made by Birthright, Inc. The “Significance” (to 
use Newsweek’s omniscient caption) of the story is 
simple: a magazine of large circulation has been gulled 
by adroit propagandists frenetically promoting a sup- 
posedly scientific, but totally unsubstantiated, theory 
of “race betterment” on Nordic lines. The organization 
(whose name Newsweek should have been told was 
changed early this year to Human Betterment Associa- 
tion of America, Inc.) proposes an ominous system of 
population accounting and registration to record the 
statistics of health, education, occupation and behavior 
as a basis for action to improve the genetic quality of 
the population—a menacing suggestion calling up 
visions of card indices and gleaming scalpels and an 
Orwell world of “1984” with all social and political “in- 
adequates” bred out of the master race. The organiza- 
tion’s stated purpose—“to foster all reliable and 
scientific means for improving the biological stock of 
the human race; primarily a program of selective steri- 
lization for those whose parenthood would violate the 
Child’s Bill of Rights”’—dishonestly invokes a phrase 
from the 1930 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection as endorsing its objectives. 


... and scientific facts 


The fact that the Human Betterment Association is 
out to triple its budget this year (contributions tax- 
deductible) doubtless explains its intensified activity. 
Though not an officer of the organization, Dr. Gamble 
has been indefatigable in promoting the solution by 
sterilization for society’s mental ills. Last year, papers 
as minor as the New Ulm ( Minn.) Daily Journal car- 
ried personal propaganda letters from him. Obviously, 
ideologists of the Human Betterment Association of 
America, Inc., type are not interested in scientific find- 
ings. Newsweek’s files, however, should contain the 
1936 Report of the Committee for the Investigation of 
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Sterilization of the American Neurological Association, 
representing a year’s study subsidized by a Carnegie 
Foundation grant. The Report exposed the absurd no- 
tions of heredity put forward to justify sterilization of 
defectives. Newsweek's reference library undoubtedly 
includes the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. Dr. H. S. 
Jennings’ article under the entry, “Eugenics,” in vol- 
ume V, should make many editorial faces red. Possibly 
Newsweek's treasurer might authorize the purchase of 
Heredity, Race and Society, by two Columbia Univer- 
sity geneticists, L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky. At 
worst we could forward a copy of an America article, 
“The unrealistic sterilizers,” by Edward Duff (Am. 
12/10/49), explaining that the vast majority of feeble- 
minded children are the offspring of parents who were 
perfectly normal, even superior, people with a single 
defective gene, that sterilization is unscientific because 
the most important hereditary defects are from reces- 
sive (and, hence, unrecognizable) genes. Perhaps 
Newsweek could find the real “Significance” for its 
sterilization story by assigning a researcher to count 
up the achievements of Hitler’s program of racial 
purity through sterilization and comparing the results 
with the alleged New Hampshire figures. 


Postscript on James Forrestal 

Who was to blame for the tragic fate of former Sec- 
retary of Defense James V. Forrestal, who leapt to his 
death from the windows of Bethesda Naval Hospital 
on May 22 of last year? Nearly five months after the 
event a court of inquiry found that no “person or per- 
sens in the naval service or connected therewith” were 
at fault. In its issue for December, the American Mer- 
cury magazine describes how Mr. Forrestal’s health 
was broken in his strenuous crusade “to make this 
country strong,” especially against communism, at 
home and abroad. In fighting its influence in France 
and Italy he had spent the equivalent of a fortune. The 
Mercury also relates how Monsignor Maurice J. 
Sheehy, of the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, had tried unsuccessfully six times to see 
him. Finally Monsignor Sheehy went to see John L. 
Sullivan, then Secretary of the Navy, who assured him 
he could see Forrestal the following week, but Mr. 
Forrestal’s disaster intervened. Our own inquiry di- 
rected to Monsignor Sheehy brought out that he did 
not utter the severe words attributed to him by the 
Mercury, to the effect that the guilt of blood would 
rest upon those who blocked his admission to see 
the patient. He was, however, correctly quoted as 
saying: 

Had I been allowed to see my friend, Jim For- 

restal, receive him back in the Church, and put his 

mind at ease with the oldest and most reliable 

medicine known to man, he would be alive today. 
In Monsignor Sheehy’s opinion, the Bethesda medical 
authorities acted in perfectly good faith. Both Admiral 
Swanson, head of the Naval Hospital, and Dr. Raines, 
the psychiatrist, wished him to see Forrestal, but the 


> « 


doctor, waiting for Forrestal’s “confused” condition to 





improve, waited too long and seems to have given him 
liberty too early. At stake, too, was a deeper issue of 
principle: a clear understanding of the therapeutic 
value of the Church’s ministrations. The tragic fate of 
James V. Forrestal ought to move all those who work 
for the healing of minds never to neglect so powerful 
an aid on the road back to sanity. 


Note for religious institutions 

After some confused and anxious months, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has finally worked out a plan 
that will enable religious institutions to give their em- 
ployes the protection of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. That issue had seemingly been settled when 
the Congress—in the course of revising the Social 
Security Act last spring—provided that the coverage 
of employes of religious and other non-profit organi- 
zations would be placed on a voluntary basis. Unfor- 
tunately the law stipulated that a majority of the 
employes of an institution had to vote for coverage 
before any one of them could enjoy the minimum 
security which the Social Security Act offers. The pro- 
vision for a majority vote raised a great many practi- 
cal difficulties, and it seemed for a while that few em- 
ployes would ever receive the benefits Congress in- 
tended. As a result of lengthy negotiations with Wash- 
ington authorities, the Federal Security Agency an- 
nounced last week that it had broken the bottlenecks. 
Religious institutions may now take the initial step 
toward covering their employes by writing to the FSA 
for specially prepared forms which clarify the pro- 
cedure. Catholic authorities urge that administrators 
of our educational and charitable institutions secure 
these forms at once. 


Danger’s a good censor 

Down the Colorado mountain roads for seventeen 
miles careened the bus loaded with thirty-three foot- 
ball players. And “careened” is the word, because the 
air-brakes were broken and the bus was traveling at 
110 miles an hour. It was only because the driver, with 
rare presence of mind, yelled to the athletes to shift 
their weight as they took the turns that they coasted to 
safety at last. “One guy,” said the driver, “was reading 
one of those novels. I remember something sailing by 
my head about the time we hit 85. Later he told me it 
was his book. He said he didn’t want to get found dead 
with a book like that in his hand.” Death breathing 
down the young man’s neck was a pretty sensible 
censor, it would seem. (Alas, to give the whole story, 
“he found the book after we stopped and finished it 
after the game,” concluded the driver.) Anyway, we'd 
like to see the publishers of not a few books—and par- 
ticularly of Signet pocket-sized books—in like circum- 
stances. We bet they'd be hurling their books past the 
driver’s head by the handful—and for the same reason. 


Howler! 

On the first page of the Index to Vol. LXXXIII of 
America, the caption “AMERASIA (pub)” was er- 
roneously inserted for “AMERICA (pub).” 
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This city, which is plagued with ’isms and ’ists, has 
now grown a new crop of them. We have had our 
isolationists. Now we have the re-examinationists. It 
is the new word coined by Secretary Acheson in his 
angry rejoinder to Senator Taft, who had called for 
a re-examination of our foreign economic policy, espe- 
cially as regards Western Europe. 

Secretary Acheson forgot that in his own back yard 
he had a flourishing group of ’ists: re-evaluationists, 
restatementists, and re-assessmentists. All of these can 
be found in the pages of the 131-page “Report to the 
President on Foreign Economic Policies,” commonly 
known as the Gordon Gray Report (pp. 13, 19, 20, 
37). Mr. Gray’s committee called for nothing if not a 
re-examination of foreign economic policy. 

The reason why the re-examination is called for 
is the situation in Korea. This, according to the report, 
has made Western Europe “the most critical area 
from the standpoint of our security and the security 
of the free world” (p. 87). The Point Four program, 
for technical assistance to undeveloped nations, is 
important also, in a long-term sense, but the imme- 
diate and pressing problem is to maintain Europe’s 
production for exports and dollar balances at the 
same time that it produces for military needs. Hence, 
“June 30, 1952, is no longer a target date.” That is the 
date when Marshall Plan assistance was to end, and 
the Report wants it to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Gray and his associates are well aware that 
Korea has shed a flood of light on the plans of Soviet 
Russia. The Russians do not necessarily plan imme- 
diate war. Their weapon is rather an economic one: 
what the threat of ultimate war will do to the economy 
of the United States and therefore of Europe. The 
beautiful simplicity of this plan is that we ourselves 
will wield the weapon that will destroy us. 

The Kremlin calculates that by re-arming and con- 
verting a large part of Europe’s economy to munitions, 
we will destroy the whole effect of the Marshall Plan 
by upsetting the delicate balance of international pay- 
ments which has at last just been achieved. The Gray 
Report is a valiant attempt to meet this strategy by 
one of our own. Essentially, this consists in continuing 
non-military aid for another three or four years, and 
in making it possible for Europe to export to us, in 
order to maintain its dollar balances. 

There are two big “ifs” in this policy, both recog- 
nized by the Report. The first is in Congress: does 
Mr. Taft’s re-examination mean a scaling-down of aid? 
The second: “provided that the Western European 
countries undertake a genuinely adequate effort to 
proceed rapidly in building their defenses.” 

“This country,” says the Report, “has probably never 
participated in so complex and difficult a task.” 

WitFrp Parsons 
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Archbishop Francis P. Keough of Baltimore was elected 
chairman of the Administrative Board of NCWC at the 
annual meeting of the bishops of the United States in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 16-18. Elected to vacancies 
on the Board were Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincin- 
nati, Archbishop John J. Mitty of San Francisco and 
Bishop Matthew F. Brady of Manchester, N. H. 


> In this column last week we reported the civic efforts 
being made in Springfield, Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn., 
to “bring Christ back to Christmas.” In Pittsburgh, Pa., 
according to NC News Service, Nov. 16, the Archcon- 
fraternity of Christian Mothers has obtained advertis- 
ing space in street cars for 1,300 posters on that theme. 
The space was donated by the Transitads Co. and the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. In Reading, Pa., reports Re- 
ligious News Service, Nov. 17, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has invited about 150 Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches to enter floats in a Christmas parade. 


» The Catholic Artists Guild (24 West 16th St., New 
York 11, N. Y.) is sponsoring an exhibition, from De- 
cember 26 to January 7, of Catholic art by amateur 
and professional artists. The Guild publishes a mimeo- 
graphed monthly bulletin, the Catholic Artist. 


» Salesianum High School for Boys, in Wilmington, 
Del., conducted by the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, 
has set a precedent for the Catholic schools of that 
State by admitting five Negro boys. Delaware's segre- 
gation law, legal experts assert, does not touch private 
schools. Salesianum’s action was highly commended 
not only by the Catholic Interracial Council of Dela- 
ware, but by the Protestant clergy of Wilmington. 

» Myron C. Taylor, personal representative of two 
Presidents at the Vatican, received the first Peace 
Medal Award of the Third Order of St. Francis at 
Brookline, Mass., Nov. 16. The award was instituted at 
the suggestion of Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, episcopal protector of the Third Order. 

» At St. Ignatius High School, Chicago, on November 
15, died Rev. Arnold Garvy, S.J., aged 82. As a sideline 
to his intense apostolic activity, especially for the 
Negro poor, Fr. Garvy added the compiling of the 
Claver Index, consisting of over 33,000 reference cards 
and other source material on the American Negro and 
interracial questions. Some time before his death he 
transferred the index to the Catholic Interracial 
Center, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

» A general convocation of all religious orders, congre- 
gations, societies and secular institutes for men will 
meet in Rome, Nov. 26-Dec. 8, to discuss common 
problems of the religious life in our days. Widespread 
rumors of forthcoming great changes in the structure 
and function of these bodies, however, are quite un- 
founded, according to the Vatican correspondent of 
NC News Service. C. K. 
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Statement on youth 


The character of any civilization can be appraised, its 
spiritual stature calibrated, by its reverence for child- 
hood, by its treatment of children. At the close of their 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., the 180 Catholic 
bishops of the United States issued on November 19 a 
statement surveying the status of the child in America 
and supplying eminently practical counsel to those 
who must prepare him for his future responsibilities. 
Our national commitments in behalf of human freedom 
make those responsibilities “grave and continuing,” the 
bishops observe. The American of tomorrow—who is 
the child of today—merits conscientious consideration. 

Applauding the striking advances that have been 
made in recent decades “in meeting the child’s physi- 
cal, emotional and social needs,” the bishops regret- 
fully report that the child’s “moral and religious needs 
have not been met with the same solicitude and under- 
standing.” The inevitable result is the “confusion and 
insecurity” found in all too many young Americans. 

A healthy society and the happiness of children de- 
mand alike that we see the child as “a citizen of two 
worlds,” a phrase the bishops chose for the title of their 
statement. The American boy or girl is a member of a 
human community, conditioned by historical circum- 
stances and dedicated to temporal goals. To this society 
the American Catholic child swears unquestioned and 
unstinting allegiance. “But his first and highest al- 
legiance is to the kingdom.of God.” This realization—of 
God as creator and final end—is imperative in the for- 
mation of children today. With all values in society— 
social, moral, intellectual and spiritual—disintegrating, 
the child urgently needs “the integrating force of re- 
ligion as taught by Christ” to give meaning and worth 
to his life. The bishops emphasize the development of 
four traits as essential to citizenship in “two worlds”: 

1. A Sense of God. The alternatives facing every 
creature are simple and confront every child on achiev- 
ing the use of reason: to be God-centered or self-cen- 
tered. The natural bent of the human will toward 
self-seeking is corrected only by a soul-shaping growth 
in the love of God, a self-discipline motivated by an 
imitation of our unselfish Lord, Jesus Christ. The de- 
velopment of such an awareness of God constitutes the 
chief educational responsibility entrusted to parents. 
To help them fulfill this sacred task Catholic parents 
in America “have undergone great sacrifice and enor- 
mous expense to establish and maintain [Catholic] 
schools.” This is a natural right of parents, the bishops 
point out, one that has been solemnly defended on a 
number of occasions by the Supreme Court. 

Genuinely interested in the survival of democracy 
(which rests on moral principles), the state should 
favor released-time programs where religious educa- 
tion is impossible in school. Nor should the state, the 
bishops point out, endeavor to monopolize the care of 
dependent children when voluntary agencies, operat- 
ing under religious auspices, can provide opportunities 
for religious upbringing in the place of missing parents. 
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2. A Sense of Direction. God, known and loved as 
a person, demanding obedience in return for His love, 
can alone furnish unerring guideposts for conduct, so 
needed for unstable young steps. By her unwavering 
teaching and the grace she dispenses through the sac- 
raments, the Church helps the child along the path 
marked out by God. The inspiration and instruction 
supplied by parents is another essential element in 
the spiritual education of the child. 

Training for life inevitably involves education in 
“the facts of life,’ which include the significance of 
sex. This, the bishops insist, is a responsibility of par- 
ents on which the schools must not intrude with their 
programs of promiscuous “sex instruction,” bundles of 
biological information divorced from its essential re- 
ligious and moral context. 

Children are not adults. Not to their uncontrolled 
preferences, then, is to be left the exclusive choice of 
companions, reading, recreation, motion pictures, etc., 
that play so substantial a part in forming the still plas- 
tic character of youth. Parents cannot lightly abdicate 
the duty of developing that “sense of direction.” 

3. A Sense of Responsibility. Accountability and re- 
sponsibility are old-fashioned words. They are con- 
nected with an eternal fact: the dependence of each 
of us on God, our Father, who made us and to whom 
we are always answerable. Sharing tasks at home. 
noting how each member of the family has a part to 
play, learning that work is meant to make us holier. 
practising nightly examination of conscience and 
weekly confession—all these will deepen in the child 
this “sense of responsibility.” 

4. A Sense of Mission. The child, taught that the 
will of God is more important than any personal con- 
sideration, possesses the firm foundation of religiously 
motivated service of others. Some children God calls 
to His special service, to carry on the work of His 
Church for the salvation of souls. All, however, have 
the mandate to work for a better society. Precisely 
because they are citizens of “Two Worlds,” civic re- 
sponsibilities are entailed in their religious belief. 

The annual Statement of the American Hierarchy 
is always a thoughtful document on a significant 
theme. This year’s message comes conveniently before 
the convocation of the decennial White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. The Bishops’ Statement 
should provide that important gathering, which largely 
sets policy in the child-welfare field, much material 
for thought. It also generously supplies young parents. 
eager to fulfill their God-entrusted responsibilities. a 
vade-mecum of practical counse] and inspiration. 
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Taxing excess profits 
{n the teeth of mounting business opposition, the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress on November 14 to honor its 
commitment of last fall to pass an excess profits tax 
retroactive to July 1 or October 1. The President 
wanted the effective date to be July 1, stipulated that 
the tax ought to raise $4 billion. 


The next day his Secretary of the Treasury, John 
W. Snyder, spelled out for the House Ways and Means 
Committee a law modeled on the World War II stat- 
ute. He recommended that the tax be fixed at 75 per 
cent, and be computed in one of two ways. The af- 
fected company might take an average earnings base, 
computing its average profits for the three most 
profitable years between 1946 and 1949, and then pay- 
ing the tax on everything over 75 per cent of this fig- 
ure. Or it might elect to use the invested capital base, 
paying the tax on all earnings above a sliding scale 
running from ten or eleven per cent return on invest- 
ment to six per cent. 

The main business arguments against the tax are 
chiefly these three: 1) it cannot be equitably imposed 
and works special hardship on new and growing busi- 
nesses; 2) it hampers industrial expansion; 3) it pro- 
motes inflation by making businessmen careless about 
costs. 

Though there is merit in all these contentions, not 
one of them offers a really convincing argument against 
an excess profits tax during wartime. It is possible to 
write into the law exceptions for hardship cases, and 
for new and growing businesses. There is no evidence 
whatsoever, if World War II experience is worth any- 
thing, that a temporary wartime excess profits tax 
hampers business expansion. During that war, many 
companies, though paying a tax of 85 per cent on ex- 
cess profits, managed to retain enough earnings to 
finance the gaudiest expansion boom this country has 
ever seen. Finally, it is not an impossible job to write 
a law which will help businessmen to avoid becoming 
careless about costs. Expense accounts, provisions for 
entertainment, advertising budgets can all be curbed. 
Furthermore, this “inflation” argument reflects on the 
patriotism of businessmen and ignores the non-finan- 
cial incentives which are always so powerful during 
wartime. 

Businessmen are whooping it up for two alternatives 
to an excess profits tax: an increase in excise taxes, 
imposed preferably on the manufacturing level; and 
an increase in the flat corporation tax. Excise taxes fall 
alike on rich and poor, and do not penalize excess prof- 
its at all. It may be necessary to raise excises for reve- 
nue purposes, but they are no substitute for an excess 
profits tax. Neither is a flat hike in corporation taxes. 
Such a tax would hit all companies equally, whether 
they were making excess profits or not. It would work 
special hardship on certain companies whose profits 
were not increasing, but were actually declining, as a 
result of the war. 

The excess profits tax has its defects, but it is the 








only way yet suggested by which people can be pre- 
vented from amassing riches, directly or indirectly, 
from a war. In view of its commitment, the 81st Con- 
gress is clearly obligated to pass such a tax. The legis- 
lators need not be deterred by any of the arguments 
which have so far been advanced against the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. 


How generous are we? 


In 1929 the U. S. citizenry gave to all philanthropies-- 
to churches, schools, community chests, health and 
welfare agencies and all others—the sum of $1.2 bil- 
lion. Twenty years later this amount had risen to $4 
billion—more than a tripling of contributions in two 
decades. 


Such are the findings of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion after a two-year study of the field. The figures are 
welcome and cheering, especially since they correct 
earlier, inadequate surveys which tended to show 
that our generosity was waning. Even more cheering 
than the gross figures was the finding of the Founda- 
tion that families with a net income of less than $3,000 
make more than sixty per cent of the total individual 
contributions; that families with less than $5,000 a 
year give eighty-two per cent; that half of the indi- 
vidual contributions go for religious purposes, though 
not necessarily to direct church support. 

The report, therefore, witnesses to the truth of the 
old saying that it is the pennies of the relatively poor 
which have built and continue to build the great, 
impressive edifice of American philanthropy. That 
fact speaks volumes for the moral fiber of the ordinary 
American and gives again the lie to propaganda that 
exaggerates our “materialism.” The charge of mate- 
rialism would appear, however, to have some substance 
if applied to families with incomes between $5 and $10 
thousand. That income group gave a much smaller 
share of its income to charity than did other groups. 

From these and other interesting items in the re- 
port, two conclusions may be drawn. First, our United 
States tax system—which, of course, allows most of 
these gifts to be deducted—has not appreciably weak- 
ened our giving habits, though taxes have been for 
the past ten years the highest in our history. Second, 
though we give generously, we have not approached 
giving until it hurts—even a little bit. This is so, be- 
cause the “average statistical family” of four, with a 
gross income of $5,000, though it did give in 1949 
about $97 to charity, still spent $111 for tobacco and 
$218 for alcoholic beverages. 

A suggestion, not a conclusion, is prompted by a 
series of “hints for philanthropists” contained in the 
Sage report. The hints are wise, such as: “Give nation- 
ally and internationally, for we need to be one world; 
give adequately for the need, but not lavishly; give 
toward rehabilitation rather than relief,” and so on. 
We would like to add one further hint: “Give as to 
Christ in His members.” 

That way philanthropy becomes real charity. 
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Czech Council’s chicanery 

In offering editorial endorsement of the Crusade for 
Freedom, AMeErica (9/16, p. 618) expressed its con- 
cern that the officers of the National Committee for 
Free Europe, Inc., the organization sponsoring the 
Crusade, “have been dismayingly slow in realizing 
that in Eastern and Central Europe they are dealing 
with peoples whose culture is rooted in religion and, 
in large measure, shaped by Catholicism.” Now that 
the Crusade is over and all who managed to find a 
Freedom Scroll have affirmed their belief in divinely 
bestowed human rights and pledged themselves to 
resist aggression and tyranny everywhere, let us look 
at the Free Europe Committee again. It is worth 
looking at. It has been entrusted by the State Depart- 
ment with the high responsibility of shepherding the 
groups of political exiles from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries who constitute informal governments in exile. 
Living in those countries are 55 million Catholics, 
one-seventh of the total membership of the Church. 

The officers of the Free Europe Committee, all 
genial, if superannuated, gentlemen, will undoubtedly 
be distressed by any reference to religion. They were 
disturbed when AMERICA pointed out (7/29, p. 438) 
that the musical theme chosen to introduce the first 
broadcast to Czechoslovakia by their transmitter, Radio 
Free Europe, was the official hymn of the Czecho- 
slovak National Church, a hymn without significance 
except for its religious tendentiousness, a church with- 
out significance except for its political purpose—a 
purpose revived today by the Soviets—to destroy 
Catholicism. 

It will then, admittedly, distress the gentlemen of 
the Free Europe Committee to learn that the Supple- 
ment to Report on Czechoslovakia, No. 14, published 
by their Research and Information Center, offers a 
chummy comparison of Catholicism and communism 
as equal instruments of intellectual enslavement. 
Edited by Dr. Miloslav Kohac, former chief of the 
Czech National Socialist Press in Prague, an agency 
of a persistently pro-Soviet political party, the Report 
complains that the Communist ideology has put the 
Czech tongue and its users in a mental deep freeze: 
“The stereotyping of expressions makes all thinking 
easier and obscures it, so that it excludes thinking alto- 
gether.” Dr. Kohac thinks his point might be made 
clearer by example, so he continues: “This is in imi- 
tation of the Catholic method .. .” He is referring to 
the historic method by which Catholics—and indeed 
many Protestants—learn their faith, the question-and- 
answer method of the catechism. It is a stultifying 
method of imposing deceptions, in Dr. Kohac’s view: 
“He [the Catholic believer] has no notion of his own 
on the subject; he only accepts the illusion which has 
been laid down for him.” 

The National Committee for Free Europe cannot 
disavow responsibility for such abusive talk, the single 
result (and purpose?) of which is to alienate Catholics 
in America and—more important—behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain. The NCFE’s supervisory (and subsidizing) role 
empowers it to effect changes in the Council for Free 
Czechoslovakia, a group claiming to represent all 
democratic political forces in exile but in reality a 
clique of Central European anti-clerical, dogmatic 
Marxists, opposed (currently) to communism but 
pledged to perpetuate the frantic—and futile—nine- 
teenth-century fight against religion in its institutional 
form and social effects. 

A special correspondent of the New York Times, 
beginning a four-article survey on October 4 of the 
Iron Curtain political forces in exile, innocently re- 
ported general admiration for the unity and harmony 
in the Czech Council. Within the week, on October 
9, Joseph Lettrich, representing Slovakia, one of the 
two partner nations in the Council, had resigned. 
Stormy but inconclusive meetings of the Executive 
Board were held on November 4-6 and 18 to see 
whether the National Socialist clique could continue 
to pose as a government in exile. There is no reason 
to doubt their arrogant ability—nor the Free Europe 
Committee’s continuing gullibility. 

The National Socialist clique has succeeded in deny- 
ing trade-union and agrarian interests any influential 
voice in the Council. It has succeeded in keeping off 
the Council the elected representatives of the Chris- 
tian Democratic group, elected by the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s party in exile. 

What is the source of the influence that can prompt- 
ly produce docile politicos, radio entertainers and com- 
forting companions who play the National Socialist 
game? How account for the easy arrival of Dr. Ladis- 
lav Feierabend, an economist posing as a peasant 
leader, whose declared mission is to destroy politically 
Dr. Josef Cerny, a Catholic, head of the Agrarian party 
and heir to the strongest party in Czechoslovakia? 

After the last war many Americans noted with sur- 
prise that the countries liberated from the Nazi 
tyranny chose Christian Democratic parties to lead 
them. It should not have been surprising: Christianity 
is the mold and mind of European civilization. After 
Eastern Europe is liberated from Soviet tyranny, like 
forces of Christian Democratic inspiration will come 
to the fore. Why, then, should America short-sightedly 
place its main bets on discredited, non-Communist 
socialism as “the wave of the future”? 

At the close of their annual meeting on November 
19, the 180 Catholic Bishops of the United States de- 
clared: “It is of primary importance for our people 
to realize that human freedom derives from the 
spiritual nature of man and can only flourish where 
the things of the spirit are held in reverence. Our 
present principles of action need to be evaluated in 
the light of that truth.” Accepting the Liberty Bell at 
Independence, Missouri, on November 6, President 
Truman likewise affirmed: “Our concept of freedom 
has religious roots.” Copies of the President’s speech 
should have been delivered to the State Department 
—and to its annex, the National Committee for Free 
Europe, Inc. 
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The struggle for Asia 


Richard L-G. Deverall 








Ei IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED that the basic diffi- 
culty with Asia is its poverty. It is almost an axiom in 
the Western world that if the Asians are given suffici- 
ent food and clothing they will, ipso facto, close their 
ears to the blandishments of Stalin and the Comin- 
form and hop on a bandwagon called “the American 
way of life.” 

Both premises are oversimplifications. Both are half 
true; both are half false. 


WESTERN MISCONCEPTIONS 


During the past several months I have visited with 
common folk in India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Borneo, Ceylon, Singapore 
and Malaya. Except in Burma and the Philippines, I 
found that the man in the street was much more anti- 
white than he was anti-Japanese. Although the Jap- 
anese for almost four years occupied these countries— 
and we assumed that Japanese rule was harsh and 
brutal—the little people that I talked with were quite 
nostalgic about their Japanese “elder brothers.” Prob- 
ing the thought-pattern, it was soon clear that cen- 
turies of white domination and racism in Asia had 
left an infinitely deeper scar than the short-lived “lib- 
eration” of Hideki Tojo and his Imperial Japanese 
Army. This is mentioned because if there is any omni- 
present thought-pattern characterizing Asiatics today, 
it is their hatred for the white man. Not hatred for any 
one white man, but hatred for the white European in 
general. 

When you visit Asiatic countries still under the 
colonial rule of European Powers—Socialist or other- 
wise—you soon discover that the arrogance of the white 
colonialists is as unpleasant to an American as it is to 
the Asiatic. The American visitor identifies the atti- 
tude of the colonialist with racism and the Herrenvolk 
concept. The Asian, unfortunately, identifies it with 
the white man. Therefore, while American statesmen 
talk of the great wave of nationalism in Asia, they 
should remember that much of the nationalist upsurge 
is caused by discrimination because of color. That dis- 
crimination, and not general national feeling, lies at 
the bottom of Asiatic nationalism. In some countries, 
the hatred of the white man is not as severe as in 
others. But everywhere it is deep, the terrible legacy 
of Portuguese, British, French, Dutch and other for- 
eign rule throughout Asia. 

Today, any viewing of Asia must be through the 
eyes of Asia. And we must view Soviet and British and 
American activities in Asia as a colored Asian sees 
them—not as we would in San Francisco or New York. 

For the past year or two there has been much talk 
of “saving” Asia from communism. We hold one idea, 


If the West wants to save Asia from communism, and 
if Asians want true independence and prosperity, 
says Richard Deverall, both sides must correct some 
misconceptions. Mr. Deverall, chief of labor educa- 
tion in occupied Japan for two years, has just returned 
from an extensive swing around the East. 


to the exclusion of others, that Asia groans under a 
mountain of poverty and disease, that because Asia is 
poverty-stricken, billions must be poured into that 
overpopulated continent in order to stop the march of 
Soviet imperialism and prevent the extension of Soviet 
colonialism. That idea needs correcting. 

One fact is that Asia—excepting India, China and 
Java—suffers not from overpopulation but underpopu- 
lation. In Japan—Japanese propaganda to the con- 
trary—there is ample room in the northern island of 
Hokkaido for 5 million more people. In countries such 
as Burma, Borneo, New Guinea, Thailand, Malaya 
and Ceylon, there is ample room for tens of millions 
of new citizens. And, in terms of resources, the Asiatic 
countries abound with the raw materials which can 
in the future furnish supplies for a mighty industrial- 
ization and enrichment of agriculture throughout the 
continent, raising standards of living so as to equal, 
or surpass, those of Europe. It is well to remember, 
too, that as national economies are developed in Asia 
and the raw-material bleeding of the colonial era 
slows down, Europe may face declining standards of 
living. But that is another, if a related, problem. 


SoME ASIATIC ILLUSIONS 


All the mistaken ideas have not come from us, 
however. The Asiatics, too, must readjust some of 
theirs. During the years of imperial rule over such 
countries as India, Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma, etc., 
it was the glib assumption of the local patriots that, 
once the white man was driven out of the country, 
the Asiatics could build up national economies, stop 
exploitation and raise the standard of living. When 
the Soviets came to power after the October, 1917 
Revolution, the Soviet-inspired Comintern launched a 
now thirty-year-old propaganda against imperialism 
that hammered away on this theme. 

Yet, when India secured its independence a few 
years ago and Pakistan was cut out of Greater India, 
the economy of India went into a tailspin, and things 
have come to such a pass that the Socialist rivals of 
Pandit Nehru claim that the Indians were better off 
under British than under local and independent rule! 
The truth, of course, is that the culture, the economies 
and the technology of many of the Asiatic countries 
were geared to the colonial order. This order, in es- 
sence, aimed at the cultivation of cash crops for export 
overseas in order to secure the foreign exchange with 
which to buy food to feed the workers. Agriculture 
languished in many of the countries of Asia, since 
peasants were tilling the toil with implements 5,000 
years behind the times. Also—and this is the fault of 
the imperialists—in Malaya, India and Ceylon, the 
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restriction of hundreds of millions ot acres to rubber, 
tea and other cash crops actually turned countries 
potentially self-sufficient in food into hungry, food- 
deficit countries. 

Because they can point to imperialist abuses, Asian 
nationalist leaders have for decades denounced the 
foreign capitalist, placing upon his shoulders blame 
for every possible evil. The hatred for the outsider 
has blinded the average Asian to the fact that the local 
moneylender with his 400-per-cent interest per annum, 
the local capitalist and the local landlord were not only 
less beneficial to the economy than the foreign capital- 
ist, but that from the peasants and workers they 
drained more blood and marrow than seems possible. 


NECESSARY REFORMS 


Basically, the problems facing nearly every country 
of Asia revolve about land reform—land to the tillers 
at fair prices, holdings large enough to support a fami- 
ly, and cheap rural credit. Improved agricultural tech- 
niques and irrigation, coupled with 
the development of hydroelectric 
plants, could within a few decades 
turn such now-hungry countries as 
India into food-surplus areas support- 
ing hundreds of millions of people. 
These, for the first time in their lives, 
would then have sufficient cash in- 
come to purchase sewing-machines, 
cotton textiles, household appliances 
and other consumer items. 

Education—industrial and cultural— 
is another great need. Today, indus- 
trial efficiency is so low in many coun- 
tries of Asia that the “cheap Oriental 
labor” we speak of is, in fact, very ex- 
pensive labor, due to inefficiency. An- 
other factor in Asia’s poverty is the 
disproportion between producers and 
parasites. The parasitical nature of the economy is 
such that no amount of economic improvement can 
raise the standard of living for the common man with- 
out sweeping changes in life and cultural habits. Thus, 
in one large Asiatic country, there are 4 million indus- 
trial workers; 40 million poverty-stricken, landless 
peasants; 10 million domestic servants; and tens of 
thousands of storekeepers, moneylenders and land- 
lords who sweat the workers and peasants and have 
a horde of nonproductive servants scurrying this way 
and that. The little group of literate politicians, busi- 
nessmen and moneylenders who sit at the top of this 
economically parasitical heap talk of democracy, but 
their talk rings hollow to the worker and the peasant 
who have just about sufficient skin to keep their bones 
together. 

It is into this groaning mass of peasants and workers 
that the Communist politician comes. He offers them 
land: “Kill the landlord, divide the land, and let the 
peasant rule!” To the little peasant, that is quite obvi- 
ously a jolly good idea. As we know from the lesson 
of China and from the progress of the Communist 
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movement in some other Asian countries, the program 
is so simple and so effective that it constitutes one of 
the major revolutionary techniques of the Cominform 
in its plans for the conquest of Asia with its vast store- 
house of men and raw materials. To the intellectual 
and the student, the Communist offers the pattern of 
Russia: economic and political control of the several 
countries by the Communist party, collectivization of 
farms and the instruments of production, the installa- 
tion of an élite bureaucracy to take the place of former 
foreign rulers and the “native capitalists.” Here again 
the lesson of China shows that the intellectual and the 
student are attracted to communism because of a real 
desire to benefit the broad masses and to win positions 
of power and responsibility denied to them under the 
colonial system. 

Anyone who reads the text of the several treaties 
signed between Red China and the Soviet Union 
knows full well that the Communist pattern in Asia 
does not reveal its true colonial intent. In Manchuria. 
for instance, under the agreements, 
food and raw materials flow to the 
Soviet Union while consumer goods 
flow to China in return. The Russian 
imperialist pattern is the same as the 
European. The Soviet promise for 
Asia is merely to replace European 
colonialism with Soviet colonialism, to 
replace European imperialism with 
the Russian brand of ideological and 
cultural imperialism. 

To return to the subject mentioned 
at the beginning of this article—dis- 
crimination because of color: in sell- 
ing to Asia the Soviet message, the 
Communists can and do appeal to the 
anti-white and anti-European preju- 
dices of the Asian population. It is my 
belief that Asia is predisposed to ac- 
cept Soviet propaganda rather than listen to the West 
because of this basic color prejudice. In years gone by, 
it may be recalled, when Stalin met Asian representa- 
tives, he pointedly used the phrase “We Asians. . . 
One of the most powerful aids to Stalin’s plans is now 
found in a Red China that approaches other Asiatic 
countries as a friend and a brother, as a fellow non- 
Caucasian Power. Since the Red Chinese took over in 
Asia, Soviet propaganda throughout the continent has 
stepped up its racist propaganda. While formerly the 
Soviets talked of “capitalists,” now the Communist 
pamphlets read “white capitalists.” 

To counter the Red propaganda, an intelligent pro- 
gram of aid is necessary. What Asia really needs now 
is not so much money as ideas and know-how. If the 
West is serious in giving aid to Asia, such aid will 
include money for teachers to educate the tens of mil- 
lions of illiterates. Aid from the West should include 
precise information about the building and operation 
of credit unions, trade unions, producer and consumer 
cooperatives, not to mention biodynamic farming, new 
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dietary practices, public-health centers and so forth. 
The West has the revolutionary techniques that can 
accelerate the democratic revolution throughout Asia. 
Our only hope of a free and democratic Asia is to help 
develop an Orient whose workers and peasants can 
shake off the shackles of illiteracy and economic ex- 
ploitation. If proper aid is now given, the people of 
Asia can build strong national economies capable of 
sustaining themselves, and will reject the Communists 
as well as other foreign exploiters. 

Above all, however, particularly in our own case, 


Rearming Germany 





Col. Conrad H. Lanse 





I; IS ONLY FIVE YEARS since the United States 
and its allies completely defeated Germany and then 
disarmed her. In those five years, however, the danger 
of war with Russia has become so imminent that the 
United States, upon whose shoulders the major re- 
sponsibility rests for defending the West, has felt 
compelled to propose that Germany be allowed to 
rearm. Our military men are convinced that we must 
bring Germany into Western Europe’s defense system 
and that without her our Western European allies 
could not supply enough ground troops to stand up 
against a Russian invasion. 


FRENCH OBJECTIONS 


On account of its age-old fears of Germany, which 
are based on over a century of Franco-German wars, 
the French Government has shown a deep-seated un- 
willingness to accept what the United States means 
by “rearming” Germany. It must be remembered that 
France is the main Continental support of the North 
Atlantic defense system. Her cooperation is, of course, 
essential to any plan to use German troops and Ger- 
man rearmament in the common defense. 

France is opposed to German rearmament, except 
on a very limited scale. She is willing only to have 
German military units no Jarger than a regiment, and 
agrees to this only on the proviso that Germany be 
forbidden to have a Department of Defense and that 
German troops have neither armor nor air or naval 
support. According to the French proposal, German 
troops would not serve under German generals, but 
under generals of the North Atlantic defense group, 
of which Germany is not a member. France insists 
that German troops fight, not for Germany, but for 
the common defense. The North Atlantic alliance 
would undertake to defend Germany from Russian 
attack. France is willing to have this policy reviewed 
at a future date, but makes no promises of concessions 
in favor of Germany. 


we cannot go to Asia with clean hands until we have 
done everything possible in the United States to 
eliminate racial and religious discrimination. The 
Mexican, the Puerto Rican, the Negro and the other 
racial and religious minorities in the United States 
must be accorded the same civil rights as any other 
sons of God. Unless we assure Asia by deeds, not 
words, that there is racial and religious democracy 
in America, American aid to Asia will probably just 
go down the Soviet drain, as did so much of out 
earlier aid to China. 


} 
-- ~~ 4 


Should Germany be rearmed, and on what condi- 
tions? Colonel Lanza, who summarizes the human, 
military and political factors involved in the problem, 
has had long and active experience of warfare, both 
in the European and Asiatic theatres. He is a former 
instructor in strategy at the War College. 


The North Atlantic allies, except for Iceland, which 
abstained from expressing an opinion, have all dis- 
agreed with the French position. They believe that 
Germany would not undertake to rearm under the 
French conditions. Even if it did, they fear that Ger- 
man troops could not be counted on to remain loyal 
to allies who openly refused to trust Germany. To 
this argument the French merely reiterate their initial 
objection: Germany has invaded France three times 
within the last hundred years and the French have 
no intention of risking a fourth invasion. Either re- 
stricted arming—or none. 

These French fears are based on the realization that 
Germany greatly exceeds France in population and in 
resources. If allowed to develop freely and to become 
a member of the North Atlantic alliance, Germany 
(the French fear) might easily become a major mem- 
ber of the alliance. With the resurgence of a defeated 
Germany under Adolf Hitler burned into their memo- 
ries, the French find this possibility intolerable. 

On the other hand, the French appreciate the need 
for German troops and for German industrial pro- 
duction. Last spring France proposed the Schuman 
Plan for pooling the steel industries of France and 
Germany. Under that plan Germany would have a 
vote in an international commission which would 
decide what Germany should manufacture and for 
whom. In principle, at least, the commission would 
exercise the same authority over French production. 
In effect, France now wants to extend this pool to 
include troops, with Germany furnishing a contingent 
to the North Atlantic alliance for service under it. 
There is no suggestion, however, that France would 
place her own troops so completely under a “military 
Schuman plan.” Nor would Germany have any voice 
in the military arrangement. 

Moreover, France does not seem to be convinced 
that the danger of war with Russia is imminent— 
at least the French did not seem to be so convinced 
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before General MacArthur notified the United Nations 
that Chinese Communist troops were invading North 
Korea. France believes, it seems, that there is still 
time to rearm West Europe gradually. She has never 
hesitated to go along with that general plan. She seems 
to think that after the North Atlantic allies have com- 
pleted their rearming, the question of how much 
German aid is still needed can be debated and re- 
solved. In the meantime, however, she opposes Ger- 
man rearming, except to a very limited extent. Her 
mood seems to be: why should we get so excited 
over that now? 


GERMAN OPINIONS 


The Western German Government was not con- 
sulted about the United States proposals to rearm 
Germany—at least, not formally. As 
Western Germany is now wholly dis- 
armed and occupied, it could not re- 
arm through its own efforts, even if 
authorized to do so. After disarming 
Germany in 1945, the occupying 
Powers destroyed the vast industrial 
plants which produced arms and mu- 
nitions. If, therefore, Germany is to 
rearm within the next year or two, 
the allies will have to ship in the 
weapons, ammunition and military 
equipment. 

The Government of Western Ger- 
many doesn’t believe that. in a war 
between Russia and the West their 
country should, or could, remain neu- 
tral. Western Germans would have to 
line up with one side or the other. The 
great majority of Germans prefer to join the West, 
so the choice of which side to be on is not really an 
issue. 


The three largest political parties in Western Ger- 
many are the Christian Democratic Union, the Social 
Democrats and the Free Democrats. The CDU, whose 
head is Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, and the Free 
Democrats both favor German defense preparations 
in cooperation with the North Atlantic allies. So do 
several smaller “rightist” parties. The Social Demo- 
crats have been emphasizing social reform, but are 
not absolutely opposed to rearmament. Their leader, 
Kurt Schumacher, pointed this out after the recent 
elections in Hesse and Wuerttemberg-Baden. While 
all the parties want the best terms possible before 
agreeing to rearm, the Social Democrats are more 
exacting than the others. They want the strongest 
kind of guarantee that Germany will not be overrun 
by the Russians before the West completes its defenses. 

The Government of Western Germany has made 
no official announcement on the proposition of re- 
arming. The allies haven't formally asked for an 
official German answer, for the simple reason that the 
allies themselves have not been able to agree on what 
they want Germany to do. But many leading Germans 
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have expressed their opinions. Their consensus is that 
Germany would rearm on behalf of the North Atlantic 
alliance if certain requirements were met. 


GERMAN CONDITIONS 


1. Germany must have its independence restored, 
which means the removal of all restrictions—economic, 
political and military. German troops would have to 
form a German army under their own generals. There 
is complete unwillingness to fight under foreign gen- 
erals for the benefit of foreign countries. If the Ger- 
mans are expected to fight, they want to fight in 
defense of Germany. 

2. Even if arms are furnished by the allies, Germany 
will require a certain length of time to distribute 
them and train her own troops. Should Russia attack 
before this program is completed, 
everything would be lost. German 
generals therefore consider it essential 
that at least twenty allied divisions be 
posted on Germany’s Eastern frontier 
—the Elbe River—as a covering force 
to shield Germany during the period 
of its rearmament. 

France made this same point in her 
note of August 6 to our Ambassador, 
and it has been conceded by the U. S. 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, said on 
September 27 that we would shortly 
send a substantial number of divisions 
(the exact number is secret) to Ger- 
many to cover the new troops being 
organized in Europe. Great Britain is 
doing the same. Whether the allies 
will be able to furnish enough divisions to achieve 
the agreed-upon purpose cannot be known for certain 
at the present time. 

3. The Germans have noted that the allies, since 
1945, have had annual maneuvers in Western Ger- 
many. In every case an invading force representing 
the Russians forced the defenders to withdraw to the 
Rhine. It makes no sense to Germans to fight for the 
West if the allies propose to abandon Germany to 
the enemy at the first sign of danger. The Germans 
are therefore asking for a hard promise that the Elbe 
River, and not the Rhine, be made the defensive line 
of the North Atlantic alliance. 

This point has also been conceded by the United 
States. General Bradley has announced that the prob- 
lem which the allies are seeking to solve was the 
defense of all Western Europe and not only that part 
which is this side of the Rhine. 

4, Germany wants a promise that if the expected 
World War ITT is won by the allies with German 
help, the terriieries long peopled by Germans and 
taken from her in 1945 be restored. This promise 
should include the Sudetenland and the areas seized 
by Poland and Russia. 

As this is being written, the Defense Ministers of 
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eleven of the North Atlantic Pact countries (Iceland 
not participating) have been meeting in Washington, 
trying to thrash out the question of rearming Ger- 
many. Their decisions, if any, can be treated later in 
an article on the North Atlantic defense system as a 
whole. 

Rearming Germany, either unrestrictedly, as some 
Germans demand, or even with heavy restrictions, as 
the French demand, will reverse the policy adopted 
at Potsdam in 1945 to disarm Germany forever. It 
will be an admission that a serious strategical error 
was made at the end of World War II. Whether there 
will now be time to correct that error no one knows. 

Germany will certainly, as time goes on, seek com- 
plete independence. She might compromise for a time. 


Pope Pius XH on 
capitalism 





Benjamin L. Masse 





On SEVERAL OCCASIONS His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII has referred to capitalism in terms which 
have led some commentators to argue that the Church 
has condemned the private-enterprise system in the 
United States as intrinsically evil. The implications 
of such a belief, both for the individual conscience 
and for the outcome of the great struggle between 
Soviet Russia and the West, are so serious and far- 
reaching that it should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 


Wuat ABOUT THE AMERICAN SYSTEM? 


If the American economic system, which is popu- 
larly regarded as a capitalistic system, is by its very 
nature opposed to the divine law, then those who 
defend it as substantially sound, or freely play a lead- 
ing part in it, are standing on morally indefensible 
ground. Furthermore, if the American economic sys- 
tem is intrinsically evil, in the same sense in which 
communism as an economic theory is intrinsically 
evil, the moral basis for opposing Soviet imperialism 
is gravely weakened. In that event, all those European 
writers and thinkers who are today advocating neu- 
trality in the struggle between communistic Russia 
and capitalistic United States can claim some moral 
justification for their dangerous flight into a never- 
never land of absolute detachment. 

How much truth is there in the assertion that 
Pope Pius XII has condemned the capitalistic system 
and, by inference, the American system of private 
enterprise? Here are the passages from various state- 
ments made by His Holiness on which, it appears, the 
charge chiefly rests. 





Western Germans, who know from refugees what the 
Soviet regime is like and know from Berliners what 
they can expect if Russia ever overruns the West, 
have made it plain that they want to line up with the 
North Atlantic allies. If the West refuses to grant what 
Germans consider as only reasonable requests, and 
especially if the West proposes to put Germany under 
political, economic or military restrictions, she may do 
nothing or even join Russia as the lesser of two evils. 
This is a risk which the Allies have to consider. 

Germany joined Russia after the campaign of 1812. 
She made a pact with the USSR in 1939. History 
never exactly repeats itself, because circumstances 
change so much. But sometimes it comes close to 
doing so. 


“The Pope denounces capitalism as immoral,” we 
hear from one group. “The Pope favors capitalism,” 
says the other. Obviously, both cannot be right. Be- 
cause of the confusion in some minds, AMERICA’S 
industrial-relations editor examines a number of papal 
pronouncements to clarify the position of the Holy 
See on capitalism. 


Setting forth the Christian concept of property in 
a radio address on September 1, 1944, the Holy Father 
rejected every social order in which the “natural right 
to property, whether over consumer goods or the 
means of production,” is denied in principle or nulli- 
fied in practice. Then he went on to say that the 
Christian conscience cannot accept, either, a concept 
of private property which is opposed to a true social 
order. 
Accordingly, where, for instance, “capitalism” is 
based on such false concepts and arrogates to 
itself an unlimited right over property, without 
any subordination to the common good, the 
Church has condemned it as contrary to the 
natural law. 
The Holy Father mentioned capitalism again in an 
allocution on October 21, 1945 when he was address- 
ing a large group of Catholic women who were gath- 
ered in Rome: 
On the other hand, can a woman, perhaps, hope 
for her real well-being from a regime dominated 
by capitalism? We do not need to describe to you 
now the economic and social results that issue 
from it. You know its characteristic signs, and you 
yourselves are bearing its burden: excessive con- 
centration of populations in cities, the constant all- 
absorbing increase of big businesses, the difficult 
and precarious state of other, especially the small, 
producers employing craftsmen, and even more of 
agriculture, and the disturbing increase of unem- 
ployment. 
More recently, the Pope exhorted the clergy to resist 
both communism and capitalism. On September 25, 
the text of an “Exhortation” was released in which the: 
Holy Father was reported to have said: 
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Some show themselves no less timid and uncer- 
tain in the face of that economic system which is 

known as capitalism and of which the Church has 

not failed to denounce the grave consequences. 
Superficially considered, those texts would seem to 
dispose of the issue. The Pope has denounced the 
grave consequences of capitalism; has said that women 
cannot achieve their real well-being in a society dom- 
inated by capitalism; has condemned as contrary to 
natural law, and therefore as intrinsically evil, a capi- 
talism which asserts an unlimited right over property 
and is opposed to a true social order. 


* he CONSISTENCY OF Papa TEACHING 


The question is not nearly so simple, however, as 
we shall see. The papacy is nothing if not consistent 
in its teaching. In any examination of the writings of 
Pope Pius XII, it must be presumed that he wishes 
to repeat, and perhaps develop, the teachings of his 
predecessors, and not to contradict them. Indeed, on 
a number of occasions, the Holy Father has stressed 
the continuity of papal social teaching, and has speci- 
fically referred his readers and listeners to the works of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

Now the first thing to note about those two great 
social reformers is that they rarely employed the word 
capitalism when discussing the present economic sys- 
tem. Why they abstained from what would seem to 
have been an obvious and natural use, I do not know; 
but it is possible to suggest at least two excellent 
reasons. 

One is that they wished to avoid any identification 
of their criticism of the contemporary economic order 
with the strictures of Karl Marx. Such an identification 
might have led the unwary to believe—despite the 
clear condemnation of Marxian socialism in Rerum 
Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemp- 
toris—that the founder of communism and the heads 
of the Catholic Church were saying pretty much the 
same thing, and, by inference, advocating similar 
remedies and solutions. 


A MatTTrer OF DEFINITION 


In the second place, both Leo XIII and Pius XI must 
have been aware of the lack of precision in the mean- 
ing and use of the word “capitalism.” To this day the 
term lacks a clear-cut, definitive signification, and is 
variously understood in different parts of the world. 
and even by different groups in the same country. 
In addition, the word is so heavily charged with emo- 
tional overtones—many of them the result of Marxist 
polemics—that it lends itself much more readily to the 
designs of the demagogue than it does to the sacred 
purposes of the most respected moral authority in 
the world. 

At any rate, Leo XIII did not once use the word 
capitalism in Rerum Novarum, and Pius XI used it 
rarely. What Leo condemned in his famous encyclical 
of 1891 as incompatible with the natural law, he 
called “economic individualism” or “economic liberal- 








ism”—terms which can be precisely defined, and 
which have the added merit of historical justification. 
[t is a matter of record that by the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, as one aspect of the developing 
liberal movement, a new economic theory took shape 
in Europe; that this theory constituted a break with 
the past, and that, by reason of its overemphasis on the 
freedom of the individual as opposed to social control 
by economic groups and by the state, it was widely 
and properly described as “economic liberalism,” 
“economic individualism,” and “laissez faire.” 

These are the terms, then, which Leo used, and 
Pius XI after him, and there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the present Holy Father, despite 
a handful of references to “capitalism,” wishes to 
abandon their terminology. Since this terminology is 
precise and technical, the various pronouncements of 
the Popes must be read, so to speak, professionally 
if their social teaching is not to be misinterpreted. 
Those who argue, therefore, that Pope Pius XII has 
condemned American cap- 
italism as intrinsically evil 
must show that American 
capitalism and economic 
liberalism are identical. 
This necessity derives not 
merely from the presumed 
consistency of papal teach- 
ing, but also, it might be 
added, from the very man- 
ner itself in which the 
present Holy Father has 
employed the word “cap- 
italism.” 

Consider his use of the 
word in the radio address 
of September 1, 1944. He is not there employing it as 
a precise term denoting one specific economic system. 
On the contrary, by stating that the Church has con- 
demned capitalism where it is based on a false con- 
cept of the right to private property, His Holiness 
plainly implies that there are different kinds of capital- 
istic systems, and that where capitalism is not based 
on a false concept of property the Church does not 
condemn it. This false concept he carefully spells 
out. It is one that regards the right to private 
property as unlimited and absolute, with no recog- 
nition of its social aspects, or of the necessity of sub- 
ordinating its exercise to the common good. But that 
is precisely the concept of private property character- 
istic of economic liberalism. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Pope is condemning capitalism as contrary to 
the natural law only to the extent that capitalism is 
identical with economic liberalism. 

Similarly in the “Exhortation” to the clergy released 
on September 25, the Pope is clearly condemning 
capitalism in the same qualified sense in which he 
criticized it in his radio address of September 1, 1944. 
Though this is sufficiently evident from the context— 
the Pope is condemning a system which “the Church 
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has never ceased to denounce,” i.e., economic liberal- 
ism—there is a still more compelling reason why the 
text must be read in this way. The text of the “Exhor- 
tation” of last September 25, which was quoted earlier 
in this article, and which appeared in many U. S. 
papers on September 26, is now known to have been 
a translation from en Italian version of the “Exhorta- 
tion” which appeared in the Osservatore Romano. A 
literal translation from the original Latin text reads 
as follows: 
Others show themselves no less timid and un- 
certain in the face of that economic system which 
derives its name from the excessive amassing of 
private wealth, the serious effects of which the 
Church has never ceased to denounce. 
Thus the word “capitalism,” which occurred in the 
Italian translation, does not appear in the original 
Latin. On being asked by the NCWC News Service 
for the exact meaning of the Latin phase, “that eco- 
nomic system which derives its name from the exces- 
sive amassing of private wealth,” Msgr. Antonio Becci. 
secretary of the Vatican Secretariate for Briefs to 
Princes, replied: “Excessive or exaggerated capital- 
ism.” Note that he did not say simply: “Capitalism.” 
But in the context of papal social teaching “excessive 
or exaggerated capitalism” can only mean that kind 
of capitalism which ignores or denies the social ob- 
ligations of ownership; or, to express the idea affirma- 
tively, that capitalism which exaggerates the individu- 
alistic aspect of property and is, as a consequence, 
properly known as economic liberalism. 


Fruits oF “Excessive CAPITALISM” 


In his address of October 21, 1945 to a large group 
of women in Rome, the Holy Father mentions certain 
aspects of contemporary life—dominated by capital- 
ism—which make it difficult or impossible for women 
to achieve their real well-being. He specifies, as we 
have noticed, excessive urbanization, unrestrained 
growth of big businesses, the precarious position of 
many small businesses, and also of agriculture, and 
the increase in unemployment. These are all plainly 
abuses of a system in which, as Pope Pius XI said, 
“some provide capital while others provide labor for a 
joint economic activity.” Far from being essential and 
necessary results of it, these developments are not 
everywhere verified today, and are certainly not found 
to the same objectionable extent in every country. On 
the face of it, the Holy Father is writing about the 
contemporary economic system, popularly known as 
capitalism, in the same way in which Pius XI wrote 
about it in Quadragesimo Anno: 

With all his energy Leo XIII sought to adjust this 

economic system according to the norms of right 

order; hence, it is evident that this system is not 
to be condemned in itself. And surely it is not of 
its own nature vicious. 
We are left, then, with the key question: is the Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise identical with eco- 
nomic liberalism, which the papacy has certainly 
condemned? 





If one considers some of the chief characteristics 
of economic liberalism as set forth in the writings of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, it will be immediately obvious 
that whatever else we have on these shores, it is not 
economic liberalism. 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM Is CONTROLLED 


There is no unrestricted right to the use of private 
property in this country. That right has been circum- 
scribed by legislation in all sorts of ways—by factory- 
inspection laws, by wages-and-hours legislation, by 
child-labor regulations, by restrictions on corporate 
financing, by fair-trade acts in almost every State in 
the Union, and by very close regulation of the rail- 
road, radio, electrical-power and other industries. As 
a result, private owners are bound to have some re- 
gard for the common good, whether they wish to or 
not, and to treat their employes as something more 
than an element in the cost of production. Further- 
more, excessive individualism has also been notably 
curbed by the legal protection afforded to the right 
of workers to organize. 

In short, all the business freedoms vindicated by 
economic liberalism—freedom of trade and freedom 
of contract, freedom from interference by the state 
or by private groups—have been sharply curtailed in 
the United States, as they have been elsewhere. This 
process has gone so far in the democracies, in fact, 
that the Holy Father, in his address last June to 
Catholic social-action and study groups, warned that 
there is a limit to social legislation beyond which 
owners lose their right to exercise initiative and re- 
sponsibility in economic matters. (See “Labor’s rights 
in management” in our issue of July 15, 1950, and 
“Pope Pius XII on labor in management” in the issue 
of August 5, 1950.) 

In the face of the great changes which have taken 
place in this country over the past fifteen years, it is 
impossible and completely unrealistic to characterize 
our system of private enterprise as economic liberal- 
ism. It is unfortunately true, of course, that a great 
many businessmen still talk the stale language of 
economic liberalism, but it is also true that a grow- 
ing number of them, especially by their emphasis 
on the social responsibility of industry and their will- 
ingness to deal with trade unions, talk a language 
that is not too distant from the spirit of papal social 
teaching. 

That is not the same thing as saying that the 
Church has baptized the American economic system. 
It most assuredly has not. In his address of Septem- 
ber 1, 1944 the Holy Father said that the Church 
“does not intend to defend absolutely and simply the 
present state of affairs as if she saw in it the expres- 
sion of God’s will .. .” It would be well for some Cath- 
olics to remember that, especially those Catholics who 
have tangible reasons to be satisfied with the status 
quo. It is just as necessary for them to accept the need 
for reforms in our system as it is for others to avoid 
throwing the baby out with the bath. 
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Mystery or despair? 





Sister Marie Philip 





C ERTAINLY THE MOST OPTIMISTIC brain 
child of the eighteenth-century “Enlightenment” was 
the idea of an indefinite Progress, based on the natural 
goodness and perfectibility of man through his reason, 
unaided by grace. The idea flourished and grew strong 
in the nineteenth century. With Comte it became a sys- 
tem. Ultimate causes were inaccessible and meaning- 
less; science was to solve all problems and take mys- 
tery out of the world. (“What an unbearable world!” 
Claudel would say. ) 

Taine, reducing history, genius, even man himself 
to a problem in mechanics, made devastating inroads 
on the concept of human freedom. Renan, with the 
prayer-vocabulary of a Christian, worshiped at the 
shrine of naturalism and science. He believed in 
“humanity, its divine destinies, its imperishable fu- 
ture.” He believed in the “dignity of man, the good- 
ness of his nature, the rectitude of his heart, his right 
to reach perfection.” Instead of rebellion, sin and 
penance, one ought to speak only of man’s “expansion 
and deification.” Perfection and the future were, for 
Renan, equivalent terms. 

It has taken two world wars, and a third perhaps 
already begun, to weaken the idea of Progress in the 
popular mind. Baudelaire was the first artist-thinker 
to challenge the pleasant thought. He attacked 
viciously the falseness of its ideology—its intellectual 
dishonesty. Then, in prophetic passages, he foretold 
the de-spiritualization of man which it implied: men 
would be made into brutes, their spiritual energies 
deadened. A great eschatological ruin would be 
brought upon the world—property rights would be 
violated; states, in order to preserve even a phantom 
of order, would need to have recourse to means un- 
thinkably horrible even to the already brutish men 
of the middle nineteenth century. 

Since Baudelaire, serious thinkers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, have been increasingly shocked and horri- 
fied at the modern world shaped and informed by the 
persistent idea of Progress. That world lacks any de- 
fenders among responsible artists and thinkers of the 
twentieth century. Revolt, evasion, despair—all corol- 
laries to Progress—are attitudes they have taken. 

But authentic Catholic writers have been saved 
from these attitudes by their intellectual and sacra- 
mental grasp of God and created reality. An abridge- 
ment of the thought of some of the leaders among 
them may serve to show how they have not suc- 
cumbed to despair, but have rather deepened in hu- 
mility in the face of the mystery. 

Original sin is the “lamp of the Catholicity” of 
these realists. They know from experience and obser- 
vation that human nature is perfectible only through 
grace. They know that true progress can be only 
moral progress, in the individual and by the individual 
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(Baudelaire), within the framework of his life in 
society (Guardini). In this progress his freedom and 
his holiness consist (Von Hildebrand). Furthermore, 
laying hold on Being, they consequently have values 
(Claudel, Maritain). They are reverent; they make 
deep and appropriate responses to reality (Von Hilde- 
brand). In their hierarchical world, spirit is above 
matter and man partakes of both. He is even capable 
of sharing divine life; he subsumes everything be- 
neath him and draws it into the redemptive act, which 
will end only on the last day. 

Man is able to do this because Christ embodied 
him more mysteriously, more really, than man em- 
bodies nature below him. Christ founded a new so- 
ciety, a city of which the antitype is the ecclesia in 
paradiso—the Church in heaven. An earthly city—its 
markets, houses and cathedral—then becomes some- 
thing holy, something worth dying for. Politics par- 
takes of mysticism. Charity becomes communion. 
Work in the city is redemptive (Hello, Péguy, Gill). 
Art becomes a search for the “form” of reflected 
Beauty, and its expression in sensible media (Mari- 
tain, Claudel, Gill). History of the city does nothing 
more than trace the growth or the decline of the Body 
(Dawson ). Progress in the city becomes the “diminu- 
tion of the traces of original sin” (Baudelaire). Hero- 
ism becomes sanctity (Péguy). 

But there are those outside the Christian “city,” 
distinguishable, not by any moral demarcation but 
simply by lack of citizenship (Péguy). The Christian 
must work out his salvation in the society, not only 
of those bound to him in the communion of baptism 
and the Eucharist, but also of those others who are 
only potentially Christ’s members (Claudel, Guardini, 
Dawson, Maritain). Natural law—its justice and 
charity—is their meeting place (Maritain). But the 
Christian illumined by revelation and grace must act 
as a leaven to such a society, shaping its institutions 
to Christ’s pattern. 

Contrary to the idea of Progress, which always 
looks to a future good, the millenium of the Christian 
is forever in the past, the death and resurrection of 
Christ. All things, past, present and future relate to 
this twofold event. The Cross, symbol both of suffer- 
fering and victory, is the sign of the one who has been 
incorporated, who holds hands with saints and sin- 
ners in the earthly city, with the blessed in the eterna} 
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city, and with the suffermg in purgatory (Péguy, 
Claudel). The center of the entire universe is the hole 
made in the earth by that cross. 

The birth of the Church from the wound in the 
side of Christ inaugurates a fresh creation, which is a 
new world, a new humanity. Christ laid hold on man, 
body and soul, and gave him power to be whole again. 
He illumined the world He had lighted only dimly 
before (Von le Fort, Gilson). He fulfilled all promises: 
He is the New Adam, the New Sabbath, the New 
Manna, the New Temple, the New Law. All relation- 
ships were changed from the moment He assumed 
human nature, becoming our Brother, our Bridegroom, 
living His life among us. He made the material world— 
oil, wine, bread, water—and even man’s avowal of his 
sin, the matter of His sacraments, the channel of 
divine life (Claudel). He invested everything with 
new meaning. Water has never been “mere” water 
since He walked into the Jordan. Suffering has never 
been “mere” suffering since He suffered and died. 
Instead, all suffering is mysteriously drawn into the 
orbit of Calvary, in different degrees of nearness that 
correspond to man’s willing (Hopkins, Claudel, Mau- 
riac, Bernanos). Christ’s Good Friday is in the past. 
The Good Friday of His Body is this very “today.” 
But equally true is the fact that the “today” of the 
good thief is also our “today.” Our redemption is at 
hand; everything is created anew; our Head is already 
in His glory. 

Forces in the modern world and, in certain instances, 





the temperament of individual artists (Baudelaire, 
Bloy, Bernanos, Mauriac, Greene) have caused them 
to dwell more on the idea of the “today” of pain-filled, 
rather than on the “today” of joy-filled, redemption, 
though both must necessarily figure in their work. A 
nicer balance is struck in such philosophers, historians 
and liturgists as Maritain, Dawson, Gilson, Guardini 
and Von Hildebrand. But the joy and fresh wonder of 
the “today” of redemption fill Claudel’s Magnificat; 
they are at the heart of all his works (cf. also Ber- 
nanos’ Joy). The deep and perennial joy of liturgical 
worship remained unsung in modern times until 
Claudel and Gertrud von Le Fort. 

But the fact remains that sin is the great disorder 
which fallen man has contrived to introduce even into 
the great “today” of redemption. It is the nothingness 
which he injects into being (Claudel). Now the only 
beauty or truth in the artistic portrayal of sin is either 
that it fills a hole where God ought to be or that it 
represents some creature’s blind search for happiness— 
that is, for God (Mauriac). “But even sin serves,” 
says St. Augustine. It brings suffering, and suffering— 
willed, half-willed, caught up in another's self-offer- 
ing—redeems (Hopkins, Undset, Claudel). It brings 
self-knowledge (Mauriac) and repentant love at last 
(Claudel, Undset). Suffering destroys everything of 
our own making and frees the child of God in us 
(Claudel). In a word, there is pardon — pardon 
through suffering: Christ’s, Mary’s, the sinner’s, that 
of all men who have lived or are living. 
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What a priest does in his daily routine 


__ ROMAN COLLAR 


Monsignor Edward Roberts Moore 


Here are the actual scenes and incidents that make up the busy 
life of a typical Catholic priest in a big city parish selected from 
Monsignor Moore’s wide experience as pastor of St. Peter’s in 
downtown New York. Here also are the special experiences 
that the author encountered in his work with Catholic Char- 
ities, the Catholic Youth Organization, the Boy Scouts, and 
as a member of the Slum Clearance and Low Cost Housing 
Committee in New York. Personal, yet typical, are the events 
recorded in this fascinating book about what a priest really 


does in his normal, daily routine. $3.00. 
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And nations, too, have their sins as well as their 
divine destinies (Péguy). Even with human reason 
doing its natural and supernatural best, the sin-filled 
history of mankind and of nations, past and future. 
is for the most part a mystery known only to God, 
whose providence rules the world through or in spite 
of men and nations, His instruments. His ways are 
not our ways, and the greatest things are invisible 
ones. Ages that appear to us dark and stark may in 
reality be more refulgent and fruitful than we know. 
For sanctity in each age gives God a different and 
special glory. The saints “at the breach” in our almost 
apocalyptic day give Him glory of a kind He has 
not known in more Catholic ages of history (Péguy ). 





In their deep awareness both of mystery and of 
sin, Catholic writers cannot keep back their dread 
warnings. In approaching their works, we must re- 
member that for them the greatest sin is complacency 
in ourselves and in our times, that sanctity dwells in 
hidden and unlikely places and is often misunder- 
stood (Bloy, Mauriac, Bernanos, Undset), that those 
who seem to themselves and to us the holiest may 
well be abysses of pride and lust (Mauriac), and that 
it was Christ Himself who said He came to save not 
the just but that which was lost (Mauriac). We must 
be convinced in our hearts that “the only sadness is 
not to be a saint” (Bloy)—that is, not to love (Mau- 
riac, Undset, Bernanos, Claudel). 
















































The nation: young, mature 


THE NEW NATION: A History of the 
United States during the Confedera- 
tion, 1781-1789 


By Merrill Jensen. Knopf. 432p. $5. 


Americans have grown so united as a na- 
tion that it is difficult for us to imagine 
the United States in any other temper. 
Yet, after the struggling Colonies broke 
away from Great Britain, there was a 
good decade of State independence 
before the Constitutional Convention of 
Philadelphia. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion left the States almost untrammeled 
in their activity. Then came a decade of 
important history, not only for the con- 
stitutional issues involved, but also be- 
cause of the sociological implications of 
the period. Yet it is a period little noted 
by historians. Too many histories end 
with the Revolution or begin with the 
Constitution. 

The traditional view of this short but 
important era of American history has 
held that after winning the Revolution 
the American nation fell to pieces. There 
was an economic collapse which reduced 
the merchant to penury and the farmer 
to starvation. There was a political de- 
bility which so enfeebled governmental 
function that a bare quorum was scraped 
together to pass the peace treaty recog- 
nizing American independence. There 
were petty provincial jealousies which 
prompted a battle royal on tariffs and 
trade restrictions. There was the incredi- 
ble impotence which permitted the Brit- 
ish to occupy the Northwest frontier, 
which was ours by treaty. 

In fact, this view continues, the new 
nation was in such economic chaos and 
political distress that all good patriots 
realized something had to be done, if 
independence, which had cost so much, 
was not to be squandered in squabbles. 
That something, of course, was the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Merrill Jensen, in The New Nation, of- 
fers a serious challenge to such a view of 
the Confederation. The postwar commer- 
cial depression, he points out, had gen- 








erally lifted by 1786. Business had re- 
covered from the disastrous deluge of 
foreign goods which followed all too 
closely the signing of the peace. Export- 
ing had deepened its prewar routes and 
sought expansion in new areas like China 
and the Far Northwest. Interstate trade 
barriers were far fewer than those of to- 
day, and so artificially rigged that they 
were of no economic significance. Trade 
followed its natural course despite petty 
prejudice. The Confederation was politi- 
cally weak only because the partriots who 
had fought against tyranny wanted it that 
way. Actually, the Government was on 
its way to the solution of most of its 
problems, principally financial. The Con- 
stitution supplanted the Confederation 
only because a minority group of nation- 
alists wanted a stronger government and 
the merchants wanted uniform tariff laws. 





The New Nation is a scholarly piece of 
work and is a real contribution to Ameri- 
can history. It is a very provocative study 
and fortunately will stimulate further 
work along similar and kindred lines. 
While the author places proper stress on 
the governments of the individual States, 
he is perhaps too free in dismissing the 
operation—or lack of operation—of the 
Confederate Congress. Perhaps a little 
more effort on the part of the committee 
organization would have preserved the 
Confederation and not given its oppon- 
ents such a handle for attack and propa- 
ganda. Besides, there was constitutional 
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growth in the period of the Confedera- 
tion, springing mostly from the experi- 
ence with State constitutions, which 
helped pave the way for the adoption of 
the national Constitution in 1789. 

This book is solidly written and well 
worth the study of any student of Ameri- 
can history, or, for that matter, of any 
serious-minded individual concerned with 
national or international affairs. But it is 
not something for our lighter moments— 
its scholarship makes it too heavy for 
that. JoserH R. FRESE 





THE UNITED STATES 
AS A WORLD POWER 


By Samuel Flagg Bemis. Holt. 491p. $5. 


Professor Bemis, one of this country’s 
leading authorities on diplomatic ques- 
tions, here issues in a separate volume a 
revised edition of Part III of his standard 
Diplomatic History of the United States. 
His purpose in so doing is to make avail- 
able to the general reader, who has little 
time to spend on earlier American history, 
a convenient compendium of the “con- 
temporary international relations of the 
United States.” 

In adapting his basic work to a broader 
audience, the author has omitted few of 
the scholarly attributes which have given 
his views on international affairs so re- 
spected a position. Replete with foot- 
notes, maps, citations and references to 
additional readings, The United States as 
a World Power is as suitable as a text in 
twentieth-century American diplomacy as 
it is for general consumption. 

Starting with a brief discussion of the 
“Historical Foundations of American For- 
eign Policy,” Bemis sees such classic 
American doctrines as the freedom of the 
seas, the belief in international arbitra- 
tion, Pan-Americanism, and non-interven- 
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tion in purely European affairs as the 
cardinal tenets of our foreign relation- 
ships. He goes on to discuss developments 
since 1900 which have affected the posi- 
tion of the United States vis-d-vis both 
Europe and the Far East. This naturally 
involves covering much familiar ground: 
the Open Door policy, the acquisition of 
the Panama Canal Zone, neutral rights, 
the first World War, and the rejection of 
the League—to name only a few. Far 
more recent happenings, up to the middle 
months of 1950, also have their place. 

It is for these latter questions that The 
United States as a World Power is per- 
haps most valuable. We have had a ple- 
thora of writings on the foreign policy of 
the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions, but unfortunately almost all of 
them have been highly tendentious. Pro- 
fessor Bemis, on the other hand, presents 
a welcome objective view. He does not 
hesitate to criticize what he feels were mis- 
takes in American diplomacy: President 
Roosevelt’s failure to stipulate at Yalta a 
continuance of the Open Door in Man- 
churia, for example. But, in general, he 
looks favorably upon American policies of 
the last ten years. 

Scholarliness and dispassionate analysis 
should be qualities attractive to readers, 
and it is to be hoped that they will prove 
so in this instance, for Americans badly 
need such expert discussion of their for- 
eign affairs. Henry L, RoFiInor 





Two books about boys 
CHRISTMAS WITHOUT JOHNNY 


By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. 
230p. $2.50. 


Small boys have certainly come in for 
their share of attention in the book world 
—I have a whole shelf of books to demon- 
strate the fact. It is not hard to under- 
stand the preoccupation of writers with 
this segment of humanity. Boys may be 
an acquired taste but, viewed objectively, 
appreciatively and attentively, they are 
mysterious, fearful and wonderful. 

The writer may see them through a 
pale pink haze of sentimentality, or 
through the lenses of an adult comic 
sense, or he may be detached enough to 
see one just as he is. And that is what 
Mrs. Carroll has succeeded in doing in 
her story of nine-year-old Johnny Lee. 

Johnny was remarkably unspectacular. 
His parents, Jack and Marge, were exas- 
perated with him. He was small for his 
age; he didn’t get along with other boys; 
his marks at school were far lower than 
his intelligence tests said they should be— 
he simply did not fit their idea of what 
he ought to be. Their baby daughter, 
Deirdre, was much more gratifying. They 
couldn’t be expected to know what John- 
ny was thinking; he wasn’t too good at 
talking and they were too busy to listen, 
anyway. 

School was no fun for Johnny. He 
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A new volume of lyrics by 
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President, Poetry Society of Americo 
Recipient of Catholic Press Association citation 


“Mr. Sullivan’s nine published 
works in poetry constitute by them- 
selves an imposing one-man exhibit. 
This latest volume is a fitting and 
welcome addition.” — Gustave Da- 
vidson, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

“Not since I first stumbled on 
Francis Thompson in my younger 
days has a volume of verse held and 
captured me as did this latest vol- 
ume of yours.”—Arthur Stringer. 

“Work of the highest order.”— 
John Hall Wheelock. 

“Beauty and intelligence.”—Mar- 
garet Widdemer. 

“Lyrics that spring from the 
moods of nature.” —Percy MacKaye. 


$2.50 at your Bookstore 


Also by Mr. Sullivan: 
Stars and Atoms Have No Size......$2.50 
Tim Murphy, Morgan Rifleman...... $2.50 
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Popular Prayer Books 


MY PRAYER BOOK 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
702 pages. 4” x 512” 
The most popular prayer book in English. 
A prayer book for use at Holy Mass and 
other services and devotions. Contains re- 
flections, counsels, prayers and devotions. 
Includes also Marriage Service and Mass. 


imitation Leather, red edges......... $3.25 
imitation Leather, gold edges........ 4.00 
American Seal, gold edges.......... 5.00 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

782 pages. 344” x 412” 
A friendly counsellor for American youth. 
Will help the young man to keep on the 
right road in his journey through life. It 
overcomes youth’s natural aversion to ad- 
vice. Its humorous vein interests and leads 
the reader on. Also a complete prayer book. 
Imitation Leather, red edges......... $3.50 


Imitation Leather, gold edges........ 4.50 | 


American Seal, red under gold edges 5.50 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
680 pages. 334” x 51” 

Counsels for the teen-age girl, with helpful 
advice on how to avoid the dangers to which 
she is exposed. Also a complete prayer book 
with the Ordinary of the Mass printed in 
red and black. 

imitation Leather, red edges......... $3.50 
Imitation Leather, gold edges........ 4.50 
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New and Recent Books 


OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE 
By a Benedictine Monk 

352 pages. 534” x 834”. $3.50 
The story of every State in the United 
States together with the parallel develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church throughout our 
country’s history. It shows not only the 
marvelous growth of the Church in America, 
but also demonstrates her profound influ- 
ence upon our country. 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


QUEEN OF PEACE 


By Rev. Joseph Delabays 
Tr. by Rev. John H. Askin 





224 pages. 5” x 7”. $2.75 | 


A simple and popular account of the visions 
at Fatima with prayers, novenas and de- 
votions to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


EPISODE ON BEACON HILL 
By Rev. L. A. Gallagher, S.J. 
318 pages. 512” x 8”. $3.00 
A story of the fusion of two cultures, the 
Yankee and the Gaelic, in the City of 
Boston, resulting in the development of 
the ideal American citizen. 


THE CHURCH’S WORLD WIDE 


MISSION 
By Most Rev. J. E. Walsh, M.M. 
250 pages. 512” x 8”. $3.00 


This is not only an exposition of what the 
Church has done from the beginning and 
continues to do to spread the teachings of 
Christ to all men, but is a vivid, pulsating 
account of the many and varied encounters 
of her missioners with unbelievers through- 
out the ages. There are also suggestions for 
the training of present-day missioners to 
foreign lands. 











CELESTIAL HONEYMOON 
The Life of Sr. Catherine Buschman 
By Elizabeth J. Weber 
186 pages. 51%” x 734”. $3.00 


This is the true story of a married woman 
who, upon the death of her husband, be- 
came a Daughter of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. With great resignation to the 
will of God for her short married life, her 
thoughts turned to the Religious life and 
she entered the Daughters of Charity. After 
serving a number of years in the Order, 
she was finally enabled to fulfill a lifelong 
ambition to labor in the Orient for the con- 
version of the Chinese. 
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Inspiring reaffirmation of Faith 
Impressive rededication to 
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“Holy Year 1950” 


A feature length Twentieth 
Century-Fox production, 
released through 
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FILMS INCORPORATED 
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‘Holy Year 1950”’ 


Makes you an eyewitness to the 
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inspirational beauty and _ spiritual 
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Commentary by the Reverend 
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Music by the Choirs of the Sistine 
Chapel and the College of Propa- 
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hadn’t come equipped with the temporary 
roughneck shell that affords protection 
for most third-graders. His teacher was a 
good person, but too burdened with rou- 
tine to give time te an odd boy who 
didn’t do as well as he should. 

Something had to happen to Johnny— 
and it did, in the week before Christmas. 
What happened was not terribly exciting, 
not the stuff of headlines or radio bulle- 
tins, but it was enough to make Jack and 
Marge, Miss Besse and a few other people 
realize that busy-ness is not nearly so 
important as one single Johnny. 

Readers who have enjoyed Mrs. Car- 
roll’s books since As the Earth Turns need 
no assurance of her skill in writing. All 
her power is present in this poignant tale, 
together with evidence that she has 
known, loved, observed and respected at 
least one small boy. And the least of these 
is quite rewarding. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 





CHOOKY 





By John Faulkner. Norton. 250p. $3. 


All the latent destructiveness, the blithe 
irresponsibility and the fertility of inven- 
tion (narrative as well as mechanical) of 
the traditional American boy are present 
in Chooky. He is an imaginative com- 
posite of the author’s own two sons; so 
there is doubtless a grim basis of fact to 
the story of what Chooky does with a 
razor blade to his mother’s best table, to 
the walls of his father’s commissary (and 
to himself) with a five-gallon can of red 
paint, or to his father’s .150 shotgun, 
which he nails with more or less skill to 
a homemade battleship. 

His companions in these exploits are 
Herman and Bubber, the sons of a Negro 
tenant on the Mississippi plantation where 
Chooky lives, and whose rich accents are 
painstakingly and, for the most part ac- 
curately, reproduced. The clear-eyed and 
unimaginative skepticism of Herman 
makes an excellent foil for the romantic 
trappings with which Chooky’s imagina- 
tion invests the most prosaic events. Bub- 
ber, the youngest of the lot and therefore 
the logical victim in backyard geopolitics, 
is always threatening to quit playing and 
go home, which brings to its full flower 
the persuasive and bargaining powers of 
Chooky. 

As one episode follows another—Bible- 
selling, goat-raising, the circus, an experi- 
ment with a toy P-80, a brush with Cupid 
—the writing is occasionally uneven: a 
certain archness, some forced humor here 
and there, and pages where the intent is 
manifestly superior to the achievement. 

Taking it on the whole, Mr. Faulkner 
has done well in an exceedingly difficult 
genre. He has not written a boy’s book, 
but a book about boys for grown-ups, and 
it is one that will appeal to any parent, 
actual or moral. The sketches by R. Bu- 
soni are engagingly done. 

PHILLIPS TEMPLE 
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Brilliant, finally false 





THE DISENCHANTED 
By Budd Schulberg. Random. 388p. $3.50. 


“What I was to do,” Henry James wrote 
of taking Coleridge as the subject of one 
of his stories, “was merely to recognize 
the type, to borrow it, to re-embody and 
freshly place it.” Such a literary meta- 
morphosis, Mr. Schulberg would have us 
understand, has gone into the making of 
The Disenchanted. Only to the extent, 
therefore, that the Scott Fitzgerald “type” 
is present, the author would have it, is 
this a novel “about” F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
In one sense, Mr. Schulberg’s disclaimer 
is just; he has gone on from his knowl- 
edge of Fitzgerald to place Manley Halli- 
day, his protagonist, in a situation which 
exploits, in favor of the latter, the oppos- 
ing values of the ‘twenties and the ’thir- 
ties. For the most part, however, The Dis- 
enchanted reflects the private life and 
public career (in so far as the two can be 
separated) of I. Scott Fitzgerald. And 
this with a wealth of circumstantial detail 
that comes close to turning the book into 
a novelized biography. 





The technical skill with which the Hal- 
liday story of two decades is projected is 
a remarkable one. In the first chapter, 
Shep Stearns (who is, as Mr. Schulberg 
was, a “junior writer” for the movies, 
fresh from a New England campus) is 
waiting to meet the great novelist Manley 
Halliday. They are to work together on 
the script of Love on Ice, a film with a 
college background. In the final chapter, 
which transcribes the events of a few 
days later, Shep is waiting again, this 
time for the news that Halliday, worn out 
with twenty years of drinking and two 
days of exposure to extreme cold and in- 
sult, has died. In between are realistic 
portraits of Hollywood and Webster (read 
Dartmouth) College and several long 
flashbacks which show the mad world ot 
the ‘twenties. It is not a pretty picture, 
this scenario of a crumbling marriage, 
dissipated literary talent and frantic 
search for sensation in parties and esca- 
pades of almost incredible vulgarity. Mr. 
Schulberg, who imitates Fitzgerald’s style 
now and then, particularly in thematic, 
transitional paragraphs, manages, quite 
easily, to out-vulgarize his master. Yet his 
book has an inside knowledge of Holly- 
wood and a technical awareness of the 
novel form that surpass the accomplish- 
ments of Fitzgerald in The Last Tycoon. 

Both for those who have read Fitzger- 
ald’s books and for those who have not, 
The Disenchanted is likely to be a painful 
experience. Despite the flashes of humor 
and of insight, this is a story of a deteri- 
oration too rapid and too frenzied to ap- 
peal to one’s tragic sense. Then, too, the 
bifocal nature of the book, part-fiction, 
part-fact, divides the sympathies; one 
cannot come to it with a single mind. Here 
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is one example, more unfortunate than 
most, of the book’s curious mingling of 
fact and fiction. Scott, a Catholic, and 
Zelda, an Episcopalian, were married in 
the rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mr. 
Schulberg wishes to “borrow” the inci- 
dent. Here is how it comes out: “Jere, 
always subject to romantic hallucinations, 
had wanted to be married in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. But an Episcopalian 
and a Scotch-Irish Protestant, little better 
than heathen from Our Mother’s point of 
view, were not entitled to marriage in the 
eyes of the true Church.” The falsity of 
that statement can be taken as typical of 
the distortions of fact and validity which 
characterize this fervidly brilliant, finally 
false book. RiteyY HuGHEs 





NEUROSES AND SACRAMENTS 


By Alan Keenan, O.F.M. Sheed & Ward. 
16lp. $2.50. 


Not a misguided attempt to supplant all 
books on psychiatry, this work offers a 
necessary supplement for many of them. 
Starting from the principle that neurosis 
may have many causes, Father Keenan 
rightly insists that, in perhaps many 
cases, the illness is due to the unmet need 
for God, man’s last end and the ultimate 
goal of his being and action. It is ad- 
mitted that even here there may be sur- 
rogate ends; and people may become 
neurotic for reasons other than lacunae 
in their spiritual life. For there is no strict 
correlation between the absence of Chris- 
tianity and the presence of neurosis, any 
more than being a Christian is a guaran- 
tee of normality. Scruples and melan- 
cholia, writes Father Keenan, do not re- 
spect saint or sinner. He even makes the 
concession that “people may be saintly 
and good, despite of, and even because 
of, neurosis” (p. 30). 

Nevertheless, the thesis of this book is 
that Christianity offers a major means of 
normality in the sacramental life and the 
inspiration of Christ’s life. Fr. Keenan 
concerns himself principally with the sac- 
ramental life of the Church in its relation 
to normality and neurosis. The neurotic 
is not to expect from the sacraments a 
superior kind of psychiatry. One must 
see in them a discipline rather than a cure 
for emotional disturbances. They are in- 
struments of normality, not through the 
removal of aberrations but by emphasiz- 
ing the normal. Slowly, gradually, they 
help a person achieve equilibrium. This 
they do by stressing the normal in the 
life of Christ and by uniting with Christ. 
Moreover, they meet the major needs of 
the personality and, in using them, the 
neurotic is using the very means that will 
enable him to face up to life in its truest 
sense. 





But it is only the neurotic who uses 
them well and to the full who will be 


helped. And “there is no neurosis which 
will not lessen if the sacrament is used to 
the full. There is no anodyne to fear, 
misery, depression, pride, anxiety, which 
can compare with the love of the Divine 
Physician for the patient who loves him 
back. That fulfils all the neurotic’s needs 
—and in the case of all kinds of neu- 
rotics” (p. 181). 

After a lucid explanation of what neu- 
rosis is, and a classification of various 
types of it, especially those dependent on 
an unmet need for God, Father Keenan 
offers an eloquent explanation of how the 
sacraments reclaim the neurotic. Each 
one, instituted, as we know, for the needs 
and desires of man, makes its own con- 
tribution. The Holy Eucharist, particu- 
larly, by increasing the charity of Christ 
in us, helps immeasurably to open up the 
encapsulated neurotic, and contagiously 
makes him love his fellow man on the 
pattern of Christ. Father Keenan has 
opened a rich field of study here. I do 
not think he has exhausted it. But he has 
done more than show how the sacraments 
can help the neurotic. He has outlined 
an invaluable program for preventive 
guidance, which is so much indicated 
today. 

Priests will find in this book a rich 
source for sermons on the effects of the 
sacraments, a help in dealing with neu- 
rotics and a source of inspiration. And 
let us hope the laity will learn to use the 
sacraments to the full and thus achieve, 
or maintain, the normality of their Exem- 
plar, Christ. HucH J. Baier, S.J. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: Critic 
of Western Morale 





By Edmund Fuller. Scribner’s. 123p. $2. 


The Twentieth Century Library series, in- 
cluding the present work, purports to 
“give the intelligent layman a basic un- 
derstanding of those thinkers of the last 
hundred years who have most influenced 
the intellectual currents of our time.” Mr. 
Fuller allows Shaw impact rather than 
influence, gives him marks for synthetic 
rather than original thought, and pro- 
ceeds to reduce him to basic understand- 
ing. The last is probably a service to the 
intelligent layman and certainly a dis- 
service to Shaw, who is clarified to the 
detriment of his wit despite frequent, fair 
quotation from the major plays and 
prefaces. 

Mr. Fuller is not primarily concerned 
with dramaturgy, and his comment on 
the plays is generally standard. He is un- 
seasonably impressed, however, with their 
intellectual content, though not always in 
agreement. The occupational hazard of 
interpreting Shaw is the improvisation of 
a new system, no more likely to solve 
mankind’s problems than the original. 
Thus Shavian pronouncements on sci- 
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COMING DEC. 4th 
The new book by the 
author of First Citizen and 
The World of Idella May 


Richard 


Sullivan 
THE Fresh AND 


Open Sky 


and OTHER STORIES 


The gifted novelist and teacher 
of literature and creative writ- 
ing at Notre Dame University 
has here gathered together the 
stories that have made—and 
secured — his reputation as 
one of America’s most popu- 
lar writers in that field. They 
range from the tenderness of 
“The Women,” through the 
uncannily sinister and humor- 
ous ‘Feathers’ to the terrify- 
ing “The Weight of the Sky” 
. . . mineteen stories that are 
both memorable and entertain- 
ing. $3.00 
At all bookstores 
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Spiritual Book Associates 


The Unique Book Club: Gor the Soul! 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Piux XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 
Editorial Contributors included: ArcHBisHop CiIcOGNANI, ARCH- 
srisHop Gooprer, Mscr. R. A. Knox, Mscr. F. J. SHEEN, CANON G. 

Smarn, FatHer Leen, FATHER McGarry, FATHER MERTON. 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL, S.J. 


8 MINUTES A DAY FOR SPIRITUAL READING? 





SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


8 times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 


FIRST OFFERING 


PURGATORY 


and the Means to Avoid It 
Father Martin A. Jugie, A.A. 





$3.25 
A Spiritual Airlift 
You open the book with hopeful curiosity. You forget its pettiness; its inertia. 
You automatically begin to read. You get away from yourself; from loneliness. 
You think of God and the things of God. You think of the spiritual world of tomorrow. 
You gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. You realize the smallness of today’s troubles. 
You rise above its problems; its tediousness. You resolve to act accordingly. 
The Holy Year of Jubilee 
Peace comes to you! A fuller, richer life. Peace ennobling life’s monotonous routine. 
Peace which the world cannot give, Peace, resignation, happiness 
Peace which quiets the tempests of life, Peace through closer union with Christ! 


Peace, life’s true “escape,” 


An ideal Christmas Gift 


The Book Club of The Spirit! Now in Its 17th Year! Read for your soul. No regrets. 
Grow in God’s love. 


An $18.00 subscription brings you around $25.00 (retail) in eight appealing cur- 
rent books of the soul. This extra value of $7.00 is equivalent to two “dividend” 
books. In addition we offer to new subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO 
PRAY ($2.00) by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J. 5c a day for spiritual vitamins? 


Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 
Room 308A, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rev. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. Enclosed find check $18.00 to 
cover year’s subscription of eight current books. $9.00 for four current books; $5.00 for two current books. 
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ence, religion, economics and everything 
else, tediously familiar by now, succeed 
in raising a thin obbligato from Mr. 
Fuller. 

For example, as Shaw holds only the 
dogma that there is no dogma, Fuller 
sees the salvation of religion only in its 
becoming less like religion and more like 
a private emotion. One seeks the super- 
man; the other, the naturally good man 
—a distinction between improbables, al- 
though the author does try, on Shaw’s 
behalf, to make the Life Force livelier by 
hinting that Creative Evolution may be 
just around the corner of nuclear fission. 
Again, he quotes Gerald Heard to the ef- 
fect that one cannot be better by merely 
praying to be better, and considers this 
New Thought. He combines Shaw’s seri- 
ousness with his own gift for flat state- 
ment, 

It would be unfair, both to author and 
subject, not to mention that they are op- 
posed to evil, as the late President Cool- 
idge was against sin. Their intentions are 
good; their difficulties arise in matters of 
identification. One must agree that false 
ideas and vicious institutions should be 
wiped out, just as it is logical to proceed 
from Shaw’s definition of a miracle to dis- 
belief in Shaw’s version of a particular 
miracle. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
the era of the superman must be preceded 
by the destruction of mere man and his 
codes, all on a Shavian say-so which 
might just possibly prove fallible. Even 
the intelligent layman knows that icono- 
clasts often end with nothing to enshrine 
but their hammers. 

Tuomas J. FirzMorris 





A FEARFUL JOY 





By Joyce Cary. Harper. 343p. $3. 


Joyce Cary is quite unlike any other 
writer, and his novels bear a comparable 
lack of similarity to one another. He 
writes without a formula, unless that term 
be used loosely to cover a vital interest 
in human nature, a compassionate under- 
standing of its frailties and an extraordi- 
nary appreciation of its comic aspects. 

When he writes of Tabitha Baskett, a 
girl of seventeen with a genius for being 
commonplace, he assumes a point of view 
that is both omniscient and minutely ob- 
servant. It is her desire for something— 
anything—to happen that sends Tabitha 
off with the scoundrel Bonser. He treats 
her shamefully, never does get around to 
marrying her until she is fifty-four, de- 
serts her when she is pregnant, leaves 
her with unpaid lodging bills, and turns 
up to bother her all during her lite. He is 
successful in one thing: he dispels the 
curse of boredom quite thoroughly— 
everything happens to Tabitha. Perhaps 
that is the reason why her common sense 
and realistic humor are helpless against 
her love for her “fearful joy.” 

Tabitha is incredible—or is it that 
Cary’s portrait of a woman is over-sized, 





with all the familiar and recognizable 
traits drawn to gigantic proportions? She 
is a canny opportunist in her battle for 
survival—a cool mistress to a rich man 
with literary aspirations (and what satire 
on one of the little groups of decadents! ), 
a shrewd and loyal wife to an apoplectic 
tycoon, a conscientious, if casual, mother, 
a lonely and frustrated mother-in-law, 
and a doting grandmother. And _ there’s 
always Bonser. 

The author keeps the reader’s interest 
fastened on Tabitha, but there is also a 
satisfied awareness of the other players in 
this human comedy, as well as an unob- 
trusive but devastating comment on the 
human scene in general. Tabitha at sev- 
enteen is self-absorbed and amoral; in her 
sixties she is religious and quite moral, 
outraged at her granddaughter’s version 
of her own youthful venture. There is 
wisdom in the book and there is laugh- 
ter—a joy that is not fearful awaits certain 
readers. Mary Stack McNIFF 





THE FAR LANDS 





By James Norman Hall. Little, Brown. 
322p. $3. 

This is a novel, a legend of the South seas 
and of the wanderings of the Tongan 
people in the everlasting search for the 
Far Lands of peace promised by their 
god Tané. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
wonderfully spun tales of Nordhoff and 
Hall—The Bounty Trilogy, The Hurricane, 
and others—will know what to look for- 
ward to. 

The style in which Hall writes in this 
book is of a piece with the saga he is 
unfolding. It is a story of the landing of 
the peaceful Tongans (Polynesians) on 
the Island of Kurapo, exhausted from 
their wanderings, and of their reluctant 
acceptance by the Koros, war lords of the 
island. They were allowed to remain be- 
cause of their skill in repairing the war 
vessels of the Koros, and were virtually 
enslaved for that service. Assigned to a 
portion of the island, they were told to 
stay there, and they lived within their 
enforced boundaries in comparative hap- 
piness for a while. 

But Maui, son of the chief and later to 
become chief of the Tongans, and Hina, 
daughter of a Koro family, met as chil- 
dren, and after losing sight of her for 
years, because of the “quarantine,” Maui 
finally, in quest of her, violated the taboo 
established by the Koros and thus brought 
the wrath of the high priest of the god 
of war, Koro, down upon his entire peo- 
ple. The escape that followed, led by the 
young chief Maui and his bride Hina, is 
thrilling; and the final landing on the 
island of peace across the sea of Kiwa 
brings to an end a romance beautifully 
told and happily ended. 

J. NicHoas SHRIVER, JR. 





THREE JESUITS 


combined to produce 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD 


by John Coventry, S.J. 


This is a short history of the de- 
velopment of the Mass from the 
earliest times to the present, fol- 
lowed by a commentary on the 
Ordinary of the Mass as it is to- 
day. Very useful, but you won't 
read it until you have looked at 
all the illustrations three times. 
John Gillick, S.J., is responsible 
for these—64 really superb photo- 
graphs of a priest (yes, a Jesuit: 
that makes three) saying Mass. A 
close-up of the priest’s hands as 
he breaks the Host is our favor- 
ite, but everyone will have his 
own. Father Gillick is one of 
those very rare people, an artist 
with a camera: it seems he can’t 
take a photograph that you don’t 
at once want to frame. $3.00 


THREE MORE 
JESUITS 


were involved in the 
production of 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH 


Book Il: The Sacrifice of the 
Church 


by Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 
$5.50 


The first volume of this great 
work was published in 1939: the 
translator (Joseph Carroll, S.J.) 
and P. J. Dalton, S.J., who helped 
him, live in Australia, which 
makes things difficult for a pub- 
lisher in New York at the best of 
times, but in wartime, impossible. 
So only now is this second volume 
ready. We wish we could be sure 
the third and last would follow 
without a comparable hitch... 


This secand volume treats of the 
Mass as Sacrifice, its institution 
by Our Lord, its relation to the 
Passion and the Heavenly Sacri- 
fice, and what makes it a true sac- 
rifice. Book I: The Sacrifice of 
Our Lord ($3.75) is also avail- 
able. This is on Sacrifice in gen- 
eral—establishing the now fa- 
mous distinction between Immo- 
lation and Oblation—and apply- 
ing all this to the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, and the relation of Calvary 
to the Last Supper. 


The current issue of Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET con- 
tains a review of Book II re- 
printed from the Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Review. If you would 
like to see it, send a line to 
Agatha MacGill. It comes free 
and postpaid. 


Order books from your bookstore. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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THE WORD 











“Look up, lift up your heads!” (Luke 
21:28, I Sunday of Advent). 


After I had gone all the way across town 
to St. John’s I couldn’t find the pastor in 
the rectory. The housekeeper, a bit short- 
tempered from trying to hang new drapes, 
ignored me completely. Upstairs I found 
one of the assistants sitting on an otto- 
man in the “Bishop’s” room, with the 
parts of a desk lamp spread all around 
him on the floor. Gesturing with a screw- 
driver, he suggested I look in the sacristy 
of the Church. 

Crossing the rectory yard I got a 
glimpse of the sisters over on the school 
grounds rehearsing the children in a pro- 
cession. In the lower church the other as- 
sistant was drilling altar boys, and a 
buzzing knot of high-school girls in pina- 
fores was polishing candlesticks. 

When I got up the stairs to the main 
church, I could see that the ladies of the 
parish had taken over. They were bustling 
about cleaning and dusting, directing the 
removal of stepladders and standing back 


to look at adjusted flowers. Up the center 
aisle ran a rich red carpet and, as my eyes 
followed it, I caught sight of his rever- 
ence, the pastor, up in the pulpit making 
tests on the P.A. system. 

When I had given him my message and 
retreated to the sacristy, I noticed old 
Brother Pat by the vesting case tenderly 
unfolding the linens. 

“What’s going on around here, 
Brother?” I asked him. 

“It’s the archbishop himself no less 
that’s comin’ to visit us,” he answered. 

I left St. John’s wondering what would 
happen if a Cardinal or the Holy Father 
himself should come to visit them. And 
then it struck me that St. John’s was an 
almost exact symbol of Advent in the uni- 
versal Church. 

You see, in this Sunday’s gospel the 
Church quotes Our Lord as saying: “Look 
up, lift up your heads .. . the time draws 
near for your deliverance.” It is the be- 
ginning of the season of preparation for 
Our Lord’s Christmas coming. Now the 
good parishoners of St. John’s were busy 
scouring and polishing, decorating and 
practising to please Our Lord’s represen- 
tative. Yet each one of us has a little par- 
ish right inside of himself, and it might 
need some scouring and polishing. Cer- 
tainly it needs some decoration. Because 
at Christmas time the Lord of Lords will 
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carry the imprint of quality and service 


The assurance of quality is implicit in the 
Mack-Miller imprint. It means finest craftsmanship, 
modern manufacturing methods, and intelligent service 
from trained representatives. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York +* Chicago + Boston + New Orleans - 


Los Angeles 


be coming to each one of us on a special 
visit. 

If we want to make this a real Christ- 
mas, a thoroughly glad birthday party for 
the Christ Child, then we too shall have 
to clean out all the dust and dirt of sin 
and negligence in our hearts. We can roll 
out a carpet down the center aisle of our 
souls that will be fit for the Infant King 
if we prepare ourselves for the most fer- 
vent Holy Communion of our whole lives 
on this Christmas morning of 1950. We 
can decorate the whole small church of 
our inner lives by starting now on this 
Sunday to garnish it each day with a de- 
voutly said rosary, a small daily act of 
self-denial or a new, kindly and forgiving 
attitude toward the people we live with. 

Our hearts have four weeks in which to 
plan and prepare for a reception, not for 
the bishop, nor the Holy Father, but for 
the King of Kings Himself. 

DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











A STORY FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 
The comedy presented at The Playhouse 
by Trio Productions and Milo Thomas I, 
is on the borderline between what my 
columnar neighbor would italicize as 
either adult or family entertainment. 
Rather good entertainment it is, too. Paul 
Crabtree is author and director, and also 
plays the leading role, earning A, or at 
least B-plus, for each of his several efforts. 
Because his principal characters are a 
man, his wife and the other woman, who 
become involved in a story familiar in hu- 
man experience since the serpent was the 
third party in the triangle, Mr. Crabtree 
will hardly insist that he has invented an 
original plot for his play. Under pressure, 
he would probably admit that his play is 
only superficially original in treatment. 
A character identified as David is a 
diffident young actor who is writing 
a play. To test the unfinished script on a 
stage before an audience, he hires a the- 
atre for one night—a Sunday. The invited 
audience consists of his friends and their 
friends and as many strangers as they 
want to bring along. The unfinished play 
is presented by a skeleton cast, consisting 
of the author doubling as actor, his wife, 
an actress playing the wife in the script, 
and another actress playing the other 
woman. The stage manager reads the lines 
of other characters represented by dress- 
maker’s dummies and a hatrack. The sub- 
stitution of dummies for actors is cute 
theatre, rewarded by repeated riffles of 
laughing and applause, and happens to be 
one of the author’s less confusing scenes. 
In the course of the action the other 
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woman in the script becomes the other 
woman in life, and as wife and interloper 
engage in a running duel it is often diffi- 
cult to tell whether they are representing 
the characters in the play or expressing 
their own emotions. Scenes that are spir- 
ited and humorous, or touched with ten- 
derness, are often also bewildering. The 
author’s central intention, however, is 
crystal clear. 

He contrasts the over-all felicity of 
marriage, including its numerous irrita- 
tions and annoyances, with the pleasures 
of illicit love without moral or social obli- 
gation, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
His dialog is eloquent, often musical, and 
he manages to keep a morally dirty situ- 
ation dramatically clean. 

On the acting side, Mr. Crabtree is a 
convincingly shy young actor making his 
first venture in writing. Cloris Leachman 
has to make so many changes from 
actress-wife to wife-actress that from an 
orchestra seat it is never clear which role 
she is playing. It doesn’t matter, since she 
is excellent in both roles and rates a star, 
which apparently is not on the door of 
her dressing room. Nan Martin, the other 
woman, is effectively slinking and seduc- 
tive. Henry Jones, a hard-boiled stage 
manager and reluctant actor, is the fourth 
of a quartette deserving star bllling. 

Theodore Cooper and Patricia Mont- 
gomery are mentioned in the Playbill as 
responsible for the settings, lights and 
costumes. Both were good in their re- 
spective tasks and help to make A Story 
for Sunday Evening a humorous and edi- 
fying comedy. It’s a play that will make 
you think while you're laughing. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 





not take into consideration the deflating 
effect which the realistic eye of the camera 
exerts on poetic drama. What was needed 
was an over-all conception or device to 
raise the whole to a stylized, imaginative 
level in the manner of Henry V. José 
Ferrers Cyrano represents wonderfully 
resourceful acting in the great tradition, 
and he very nearly compensates single- 
handedly for the picture’s deficiency of 
style. The rest of the performances, nota- 
bly Mala Powers’ Roxane and William 
Prince’s Christian, have an unfortunate 
literal quality. For giving permanence to 
a great performance of a classic role the 
picture deserves a lot of credit, and adults 
should find it well worth seeing. (United 
Artists ) 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT. The title 
of this family comedy is decidedly over- 





optimistic. By way of plot it has to do 
with a lady composer (Irene Dunne), 
very chic and very successful, who mar- 
ries a cowboy widower from the Rodeo 
(Fred MacMurray) and has a tough time 
getting adjusted to life as a combined 
housewife, cowhand and stepmother to 
two small daughters on a broken-down 
ranch. Though the story is based on the 
autobiography of a woman who actually 
married a cowboy under similar circum- 
stances, the script handles the subject in 
old-fashioned hokum style which is more 
productive of slapstick humor and super- 
ficial sentiment than of conviction or hon- 
est human values. As a result, though the 
picture is mildly amusing and wholesome 
enough, it has many dull moments. (RKO) 


RIGHT CROSS is a fairly good try at 
making a prize-fight movie for family con- 














CYRANO DE BERGERAC is a work- 
manlike attempt to cast Rostand’s roman- 
tic drama in the form of a screen play 
while doing the least possible violence to 
the original. Whatever changes the film 
medium demanded have been made. 
Fluid camera work gives intimacy and 
movement to the scenes. In the interests 
of an acceptable running time, almost half 
the text—including all but the bare bones 
of the minor characters—has been cut. On 
the other hand, Cyrano’s single-handed 
rout of the hired ruffians at the Porte de 
Nesle has been promoted from an off- 
stage incident into a rousing action se- 
quence. And a few circumstantial details 
—such as providing a reasonable explana- 
tion for Christian being killed in the first 
volley—have been inserted to “tighten up” 
a rather bald narrative. The difficulty, 
however, with this piecemeal approach to 
the problems of adaptation is that it does 





Ancient 
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NOW READY 





ANTIOCH 


EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS 





At your bookstore or from 





The Works of the Fathers 
in Translation 


Edited by 
JOHANNES QUASTEN, S.T.D. 


and JOSEPH C. PLUMPE, Ph.D. 
Catholic University of America 


11. ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, PASTORAL CARE 
Translated by HENRY DAVIS, S.J., B.A. 


This volume offers in modern English a work which appeared in one of the most 
critical periods of the Church and which for centuries exerted a tremendous 
influence on the education of the Church’s teachers, and through them became a 
most potent factor in the moral and cultural uplift of the Christian people. 


Previously Published 
1. THE EPISTLES OF ST. CLEMENT OF ROME AND ST. IGNATIUS OF 


Translated by JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J., Ph.D. 


2. ST. AUGUSTINE, THE FIRST CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 
Translated by JOSEPH P. CHRISTOPHER, Ph.D. 


3. ST. AUGUSTINE, FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY 
Translated by LOUIS A. ARAND, S.S., S.T.D. 


4. JULIANUS POMERIUS, THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 
Translated by Sr. M. JOSEPHINE SUELZER, Ph.D. 


5. ST. AUGUSTINE, THE LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
Translated by J. J. JEPSON, S.S., Ph.D. $2.75 


6. THE DIDACHE, THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS, THE EPISTLES AND THE 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. POLYCARP, THE FRAGMENTS OF PAPIAS, THE 


Translated by JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J., Ph.D. $2.75 


7. ARNOBIUS, THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS, Vol. 1 
Translated by GEORGE E. McCRACKEN, Ph.D. 


8. ARNOBIUS, THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS, Vol. 2 
Translated by GEORGE E. McCRACKEN, Ph.D. $3.25 


9. ST. AUGUSTINE, THE GREATNESS OF THE SOUL AND THE TEACHER 
Translated by JOSEPH M. COLLERAN, C.SS.R., Ph.D.$3.00 


10. ST. ATHANASIUS, THE LIFE OF SAINT ANTONY 
Translated by ROBERT T. MEYER, Ph.D. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Catholic Publishers, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


$2.50 
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Read What One Alumna 
Thinks About 


Georgian Court College 


“The Court’ — those words 
recall to me stately buildings, 
sky-piercing pines, and woodland 
paths. But far more important, 
they bring to mind the love and 
inspiration given by the Sisters, 
the happy faces and echoing 
> laughter of the girls, and the joy 
and pride that being a Courtier 
has brought me. 

I will always appreciate and 
value my scholastic training; and 
I thank God for sending me to 
a college where my heart and 
soul, as well as my mind, were 
nourished. Truth, love. wisdom, 
happiness—all these are syno- 
nyms for “The Court’! 
> AN ALUMNA 


2CCCOOObOt- 


300006624. 





Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, N. J. 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts @ Fine Arts @ Music 
Home Economics @ Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


4 
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4 
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REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 


Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 











ViLLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph's Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and dev school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high school. Music, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
imate and loration, Tennis, riding, swimming. 


ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 

KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day School for Girls 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economice. Adran- 
tage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 

Address Sister Superior 


SAINT MARY’S 
NOTRE DAME 








Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 
Courses leading t A., B.S., Mus.B. Academic 
and basic professional courses in Nursing. Grad- 
ite Department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Croas. 
Catalogue. 


St. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L, 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Musie is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on oh reed orgs He Spas acre 
campus. Serv th ‘Zephyr.’ watha,’ 

the ‘400.’ ONL } ° Iv “Hot RS t “ROM Cc HIC AGO. 























Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Dominic 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7Ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision, Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle Statea Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Home Economics. Athletics, including all sports 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Music Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athleties. 
Riding, Sports. Catalog and View-book on Request 

ational and Regional Accreditation. 
SISTERS, mee iP | OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY 
40 Bic from Philadelphia 
Malvern 2201 Cable: 


Phone: Marimmac 
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GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
iand, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
mral-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C, 
Headmaster 





ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Pre-Primary through grade 12 
Modern fireproof buildings 
Beautiful 40 acre campus 
Military Day School for Boys 


Pre-Primary through grade 8 
For information address: Sister Superior 








St. MICHAELS 
+. COLLEGE 


Wincoski 3, VERMONT 


: A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locaie. Terms begin 
February and September. 
Apply early. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 

Regular or Summer Sessions 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
S Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 





An excellent 





Christmas Gift 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE 
by Joseph A. Breig 


$2.50 


AMERICA PRESS 


Grond Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, N. ¥ 














sumption. Its hero (Ricardo Montalban) 
is a young Mexican-American with a chip 
on his shoulder and a mistrust of all 
“gringos” which he thinks the money to 
be found in the prize ring will cure. The 
point of the story lies in his overcoming 
his “discriminated-against minority” com- 
plex, which, with the help of his sweet- 
heart (June Allyson) and a wry, torch- 
carrying sports reporter (Dick Powell), 
he finally does. Though the picture does 
not gloss over the fact that fighting is a 
dirty business, there is no emphasis on 
brutality or corruption, and the hero—who 
is middleweight champion when the story 
opens—loses the only fight he thereafter 
engages in. All in all, despite a tendency 
to be self-consciously coy as to dialog, it 
is a pleasant and occasionally constructive 
comedy-drama. (MGM) 


RIO GRANDE finds director John Ford 
returning once more to what is apparently 
his favorite subject: warfare between the 
U. S. Cavalry and the Apaches. On hand 
also are a number of his tried and true 
cavalrymen, including John Wayne, Vic- 
tor McLaglen, Ben Johnson and Harry 
Carey, Jr. In this handsome, intermittently 
exciting family Western, Mr. Ford proves 
once more his unrivaled capacity for in- 
jecting action into a cavalry charge and 
lining up the neighboring buttes and ar- 
royos into an artistic background. Unfor- 
tunately the personal element of his story 
—the troubles of a hard-bitten major whose 
callow son (Claud Jarman) enlists in the 
outfit and whose estranged wife (Maureen 
O'Hara) turns up to complicate matters— 
is more than a little derivative and very 
sketchily written. (Republic) 
Morra WALSH 
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A SORT OF ALICE-IN-WONDER- 
land atmosphere settled down upon the 
social scene during the week. . . . Amid 
the emerging events, Alice would have 
felt perfectly at home. ... Here and 
there, time appeared to stand still... . In 
Corona, N. Y., as the week started its 
course, residents began receiving letters 
that were mailed thirty-six years ago. . . 
Behavior patterns were geared in reverse. 
. In Bolton, Conn., the tax collector 
urged townspeople to reduce his weekly 
pay.... In Pelham, N. Y., two school offi- 
cials refused to accept an increase in sal- 
ary. ... In Montgomery, Ala., a convict, 
out on parole, knocked on the peniten- 
tiary door, asked for his old cell back, 
grinned happily when the warden granted 
his request. . . . Incidents arose which 
gave one the feeling that the days of 
chivalry were staging a comeback... . In 





Pennsylvania, both sides involved in a 
strike manifested an ultra-courtesy. . . 
The strikers operated elevators for the 
non-striking employes. The management 
distributed rain coats to the striking pick- 
ets when rain fell. 


Not a few of the week’s behavior patterns 
would have reminded Alice of patterns 
she had seen during her adventures. . . 
In Mexico City, a twenty-year-old youth 
tried to punch a hole in his belt with an 
ice pick without taking his belt off. Hos- 
pital authorities stated he would feel all 
right again in a month or so... . No Mad 
Hatters were reported, but certain tailors 
acted strangely. . . . In Nashville, Tenn.. 
a citizen, about to attend an important 
meeting, donned his expensive new, tai- 
lor-made suit. When he felt for pockets, 
he discovered the new suit did not have 
any pockets. He had to wear his old, un- 
pressed suit to the meeting. . . . The 
goings-on of draft boards were observed. 

. In Green Island, N. Y., a four-year- 
old boy received a draft card, classifying 
him as a veteran. Following this message 
from his board, the lad ran around the 
house screaming: “I don’t wanna go into 
the Army.” ... The strange patterns were 
confined to no one area. . . . In California, 
a veteran letter-carrier stole a three-cent 
stamp. .. . In Colorado, a twelve-year- 
old expert flat-tire patcher, who does a 
heavy volume of work fixing bicycle tires 
for his friends, was asked why he did not 
charge something for his labor. He re- 
plied: “If I should start charging them, 
I would be out of business in a week.” 


In certain fields of activity, the Alice-in- 
Wonderland atmosphere seems to have 
settled down for a long visit. . . . In these 
fields, the atmosphere, while remaining 
just as wacky as it was in the original 
Wonderland, has taken on the character- 
istics of deadly social poison. . . . The 
nonsense uttered by the characters en- 
countered by Alice was just good, clean 
nonsense, harmful to no one. . . . In con- 
trast, the nonsense uttered by characters 
in our modern Wonderland, to wit, by 
the leaders who jabber: “Religion must 
be separated from education; birth con- 
trol is perfectly proper; divorce does not 
destroy family life’—this type of wacki- 
ness is not just harmless nonsense but ex- 
tremely dangerous nonsense, nonsense 
that is wreaking incalculable havoc in 
human society. Joun A. TOOMEY 





Sister Marie Pup, C.S.J., teaches 
in the Department of Romance 
Languages at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


tev. Josep R. Frese, S.J., with a 
graduate degree in History from 
Harvard, has contributed to many 


historical journals. 
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OFFER! | 





[FREE with every FOUR| 
| Christmas Gift Subscriptions— | 


| FIFTH Subscription FREE | 
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5 gifts x $2 each = $8 
Solve your Gift Problems 


WRITE NOW 


TO 403 West 59th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice, 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


Established 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Opposite B. Atlamn’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





DESPERATE.—Young Catholic family needs 3-4 
room apartment. Close to New York City. Box 
M— AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build school; 

5 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





THE GUILD BOOK SHOP, 117 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Specializes in Catholic Booke; 
leather bindings for bibles, missals. Religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium. Christmas Cards. Catalog on request. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a school to 
plant the Catholic tradition. Small contribu- 
tions are precious and welcome. Rev. John 
Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for Cata- 
log. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lex ton 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y 








INFANTS and children’s clothing sorely 
needed. St. Christopher's Mexican Mission, Lam- 
pasas, Texas. 
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Dialog Mass 
Epiror: Bouquets of sincere congratula- 
tions to Father Delaney for his fine arti- 
cle, “Teaching the Dialog Mass” (Am. 
11/14). That’s what we all like—live ar- 
ticles on liturgical reforms. What particu- 
larly pleased me was that Father Delaney 
was not satisfied to stop with the Missa 
Recitata but, as Holy Mother Church 
wishes, went on to the Missa Cantata. We 
hope to hear from Father Delaney again. 
BROTHER ERNEST AVELLAR, S.M. 
Alameda, Calif. 


Epitor: I have been reading AMerica for 
several years and always found it excel- 
lent. But Father Delaney’s article, “Teach- 
ing the Dialog Mass” (Am. 11/4), is in- 
spiring to me. 

I have often wondered why Mass could 
not be celebrated that way. I once at- 
tended Mass in a small church in Venice. 
I and another American were the only 
foreigners in the Church. I noticed many 
of the congregation answering the prayers 
and it seemed so natural and very devo- 
tional. I am sure many of us wish the 
same would be done here. 

New York City L. MEEHAN 


Mass attendance 

Eprror: In reference to the letters of Dr. 
Mattingly (Am. 9/23, p. 660) and the 
Catholic College Priest (11/4, p. 148) 
about attending Mass, I suggest getting 
the people (and the children) to under- 
stand and appreciate the Mass as a re- 
ligious act of worship. Help them to make 
the Mass the way to honor God by offer- 
ing Christ and ourselves (prayers, works 
and sufferings). 

Unless people are convinced of the 
value and benefits of the Mass, mere 
promotional schemes will not help them 
to love and serve God with their whole 
mind, heart and soul. 

(Rev.) SyLvestreR Huser 

Middletown, O. 


Excellent reporting 

Eprtror: I have just run across Miss Ag- 
nese Dunne’s article “Haiti Today,” which 
appeared in the September 30 issue of 
AmeEnica. These few lines are written to 
express my keen pleasure over the amount 
of specific and exact information she has 
been able to convey in the limited space 
allotted her. 

Oftentimes, in articles on Haiti, the ten- 
dency is to stress the exotic or dramatize 
the unusual, but Miss Dunne seems to 
have had the knack of seeing things in 
their true light and of reporting what she 


1950 


saw and heard with a remarkable sense 
of “balance.” Besides the general tone of 
the piece, I liked in a special way the very 
apt quotation of Ensign Ardré Toussaint’s 
remark with regard to the “color bar” and 
Ambassador DeCoursey’s comment on 
what the United States has been doing 
here for the past several years. Her judg- 
ment on UNESCO’s Marbial Project is 
both fair and objective. 

The only “slip” I noticed was the sub- 
stitution of ex-President Elie Lescot’s name 
for that of Dumarsais Estimé (p. 672, 
col. 2, last line) who was “deposed” on 
May 10 last. It is my firm opinion that 
more articles of the same caliber (on 
Haiti or any other country) can only en- 
hance America’s already enviable repu- 
tation. 

(Rev.) CHARLES H. Dozors, O.M.I. 


Camp Perrin, Haiti 


Irresponsible journalism 
Eprror: With reference to the Church’s 
definition of the Assumption and George 
Weller’s dispatch (Am. 10/28/50), that 
gentleman seems to be chronically mis- 
informed on things Catholic. 

Last April a Boston newspaper carried 
an item by Mr. Weller on the Bergman- 
Rossellini affair, in which he wrote that 
“Roberto’s friends hoped that his Assisi 
film would mollify Church authorities and 
permit the parties concerned eventually 
to be joined in some form of Catholic 
marriage.” 

A letter sent to the Editor by this 
writer, explaining that Catholic Matrimo- 
nial Courts are not influenced or “molli- 
fied” by such unrelated matters as film- 
making was not published. 

ELIzABETH F, HANLON 

Chelsea, Mass. 


Eprror: I felt angry—and rightly so— 
when I read about the malignant report 
sent by Mr. George Weller regarding the 
Jesuits and the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion (Am. 10/28/50). For my part I want 
to testify to this effect: In 1944 the Junta 
Central of Mexican Catholic Action, whose 
president I was in that year, asked very 
respectfully from the Mexican episcopate, 
through Msgr. J. Ignacio Marquez, Pon- 
tifical Director for us, that the Mexican 
hierarchy request what was an ardent de- 
sire of all Catholic Mexico—the definition 
of the dogma of the Assumption of Our 
Lady. And the original suggestion for this 
move was made to me by Father José 
Maya, a Jesuit. 
IGNACIO MARTIN DEL CAMPO 
Mexico, D. F. 
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